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PREFACE. 


AS  a  Mother  fondly  regards  her  off- 
spring, just  entering  the  world,  and  an- 
ticipates the  admiration  it  may  meet  t 
so  the  hopes  of  Authors  generally  ex- 
ceed their  fears,  or  they  could  not 
venture  on  a  path  in  which  so  many 
have  before  appeared  to  advantage. 

The  Author  of  the  present  work  fears 
to  anticipate  its  reception.  It  may  be 
said,  there  is  nothing  new  in  it.  In  the 
repository  of  her  brain,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  what  has  not  been 
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delineated  by  an  abler  hand.  Nume- 
rous and  fleeting  are  the  images  of  her 
fancy,  and  did  she  stop  to  enquire  if 
she  had  seen  them  before,  or  where, 
ere  she  committed  them  to  paper, 
they  would  vanish  without  allowing  her 
to  discover  their  origin. 

Some  may  ask,  is  not  this  a  proof  of 
her  folly? — Of  the  fickleness  of  her 
imagination,  it  certainly  is — yet  her 
mind  is  fixed  to  reject  every  thing 
injurious  to  the  morals  of  her  readers. 

"  On  my  strain 

Perhaps  e'en  now  some  cold  fastidious  judge 
Casts  a  disdainful  eye,  and  calls  my  toil, 
And  calls  the  love  and  beauty  which  I  ring, 
The  dream  of  folly." 
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In  the  character  of  "  Lucilla"  she 
has  endeavoured  to  shew  the  best 
preparatives  for  an  exalted  station, 
are  modesty  and  humility. 

The  picture  may  have  been  drawn 
before,  and  in  colours  far  more  bright 
and  durable. 

Lady  Newton's  history  is  not  without 
a  parallel,  even  in  real  life.  Excess  of 
friendship  has  often  been  attributed  to 
females,  and  has  produced  much  evil. 

Enthusiasm,  however  directed,  can 
produce  no  good.  Our  relative  duties 
are  so  connected,  that  no  one  can  over- 
step its  appointed  bounds,  without 
interfering  with  another,  which  has 
equal  claims  on  our  attention. 
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It  may  be  necessary  to  add  the 
Author  had  not  read  "  the  Countess 
and  Gertrude"  till  the  plan  of  her  work 
was  finished,  and  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  a  literary  friend,  lest 
(though  falling  infinitely  short  of  so 
excellent  a  model,)  it  might  be  sup- 
posed she  had  taken  her  idea  fronx 

\ 
thence.      She   can    neither    boast    the 

talents  of  Miss  Hawkins,  or  her  op- 
portunities of  improving  them.  The 
perusal  of  her  work  was  the  Author's 
relaxation,  while  preparing  the  follow- 
ing pages  for  the  press. 

As  she  read,  she  formed  her,  opinion, 
and  her  reflections  found  their  way 
to  her  pen,  perhaps  too  much  in  the 
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style  of  criticism,  though  this  is  an 
undertaking  she  has  neither  abilities 
or  inclination  to  perform ;  and  on  the 
work  in  question,  it  would  be  pre- 
sumption in  her  to  attempt  it. 


LUCILLA; 

OB, 

THE  RECONCILIATION. 
CHAPTER  I. 

"  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen." 

GRAY. 

ELFIELD  CASTLE  was  situated  m  a 

remote  part  of  Sussex;  environed  by 
hills,  and  hid  among  the  surrounding 
woods,  it  seldom  attracted  the  eye  of 
the  passing  traveller.  Having'  been 
long  neglected  by  its  possessors,  who 
resided  in  a  distant  county,  it  was  little 
known  and  still  less  frequently  visited. 
For  some  time  before  the  commence- 
ment of  my  tale,  it  was  inhabited 
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only  by  an  housekeeper  and  steward, 
both  grown  old  in  the  service  of  the 
family,  a  few  other  domestics,  and 
Lucilla,  whose  history  I  propose  relating 
in  the  following  pages. 

She  was  the  niece  of  Mrs.  Mason,  the 
housekeeper,  and  from  her  earliest  in- 
fancy had  been  under  her  care  :  having 
been  deprived  of  her  father,  through 
the  fortune  of  war,  and  abandoned  by 
a  worthless  mother,  she  became  an 
object  of  attention  to  the  inmates  of  the 
Castle ;  but  more  particularly  so  to  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Waters,  who 
had  retired  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
life,  to  attend  to  the  education  of  a  son 
and  daughter,  in  a  small  hunting  seat, 
belonging  to  the  Elfield  estate : 

"   Where  to  the  world  they  lived  unknown, 
Or,  by  the  world  forgot." 

Mr.  Waters,  was  little  known  in  the 
neighbourhood,  liis  time  and  attention 
being  chiefly  devoted  to  his  books  ;  and 
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it  was  supposed  that  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments had  obliged  him  to  relinquish 
the  society  he  had  formerly  enjoyed,  as 
he  was  often  gloomy  and  abstracted ; 
but  the  amiable  character  of  his  lady 
became  proverbial,  and  to  be  like  Mrs. 
Waters,  was  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
to  be  near  perfection. 

This  lady  was  charmed  with  the  in- 
telligent countenance  and  artless  man- 
ner of  our  heroine,  who  was  little  more 
than 'five  years  old,  when  they  first  met. 
The  large  pew  in  the  village  church, 
which  used  to  be  graced  by  the  pre- 
se'nce  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Elfield  and 
his  lady,  had  long  remained  empty,  till 
Mr.  Williams,  the  steward  at  the  Castle, 
who  had  been  ordered  by  his  present 
master  to  send  the  key  of  it  to*  whatever 
family  resided  at  the  Lodge,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  it  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Waters  and  her  children,  each 
time  that  service  was  performed  there. 
Tt  was  in  passing  to  and  from  church* 
B  2 
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that  Lucilla  first  attracted  her  attention- 
The  idea  of  a  companion  of  their  own 
age,  made  her  also  an  object  of  interest 
to  her  children,  and  the  little  girl  was 
soon  admitted  into  their  family  circle, 
and  frequently  accompanied  them  in 
their  walks. 

In  such  society  she  partook  of  many 
advantages,  which  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  her  aged  friends  to  procure 
for  her :  she  shared  the  instructions  of 
their  amiable  mother,  and  the  quickness 
of  her  comprehension  made  her  a  greater 
proficient  in  their  early  lessons,  than 
either  of  her  young-companions. 

With  Lu cilia's  example  Mrs.  Waters 
endeavoured  to  stimulate  her  beloved 
children  to  equal  exertion;  but  the 
commendation  she  bestowed  on  their 
little  friend,  only  excited  the  envy  of 
Miss  Waters,  who  no  longer  felt  pleasure 
in  the  company  of  one  who  was  pro- 
nounced her  superior  in  acquirements  ; 
and  while  her  brother  allowed  Lucilla 
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all  the  praise  her  attention  merited,  he 
deferred  to  imitate  it  till  he  went  to 
school,  where  he  promised  to  make  up 
every  deficiency  with  renewed  earnest- 
ness. 

At  nine  years  old  Lucilla  had  to  de- 
plore the  death  of  her  kind  benefactress, 
whose  loss  was  equally  irreparable  to  her 
children  and  their  father.  Lucilla  was 
thus  left  with  no  other  instructor  than 
her  aunt  and  Mr.  Williams,  who  were 
both  too  much  attached  to  her  to  allow 
the  idea  of  sending  her  to  school  to  enter 
their  minds. 

The  young  Waters's  were  placed  at 
different  seminaries,  and  Miss  Waters 
soon  forgot  every  trace  of  their  early 
acquaintance  :  when  she  visited  her 
father  at  the  vacation,  a  slight  bow  was 
the  only  recognition  with  which  she  fa- 
voured poor  Lucilla.  Not  so  her  brother, 
his  first  visit  was  paid  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Castle,  and  he  delighted  to  give 
Lucilla,  every  proof  of  his  continued 
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friendship.  His  favourite  birds  and 
flowers  were  placed  under  her  care, 
to  be  seen  again  with  increased  pleasure 
at  the  return  of  the  holidays :  and  a 
new  book  was  generally  the  symbol  of 
his  gratitude  for  her  attention  to  them, 
as  he  fancied -he  perceived  they  afforded 
her  more  satisfaction,  than  either  toys 
or  articles  of  dress.  Equally  distressed 
by  his  father's  dejection,  and  the  pride 
of  his  sister,  he  sought  the  company  of 
Lucilla,  and  found  his  greatest  pleasure 
in  talking  with  her  of  his  departed  mo- 
ther, whose  instructions,  he  was  gratified 
to  find,  had  not  been  lost  upon  her. 
Although  she  had  no  longer  any  one  to 
encourage  or  superintend  her  farther 
search  after  knowledge,  she  was  not  in- 
attentive to  the  pursuit :  and  to  hear 
William  Waters  say  that  he  thought  her 
improved,  was  a  sufficient  inducement 
for  her  to  proceed. 

The  return  of  the  holidays  were  an- 
ticipated with  pleasure  on  this  account  -, 
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but  without  a  choice  of  books,  and  no 
companions  except  such  as  were  more 
ignorant  than  herself,  much  progress  in 
her  education  could  not  be  expected, 
and  she  had  to  lament  its  deficiencies 
each  time  they  met. 

At  length  the  stimulus  of  William's 
approval  was  also  lost  to  Lucilla,  for 
when  he  came  from  school,  he  did  net 
seek  her  as  he  had  formerly  done.  A 
week  had  elapsed  since  he  had  been  at 
home,  and  she  had  not  seen  him  yet. 
Was  he  too  grown  proud,  and  ashamed 
of  her  acquaintance  ?  Was  the  anxious 
enquiry  of  her  throbbing  heart,  and  all 
her  earnestness  to  improve  in  knowledge, 
sunk  at  once  ?  Of  what  avail  would  it 
now  be  to  know  more  than  her  common 
associates,  if  she  was  no  longer  to  see 
one  to  whom  she  could  communicate  her 
ideas,  and  find  a  congenial  pleasure  in 
hearing  them  explained. 

William  Waters  had  been  removed 
from  his  former  school  to  that  of  Eton, 
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in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  where  he 
had  contracted  a  larger  acquaintance, 
and  began  to  have  an  higher  opinion  of 
his  own  consequence,  yet  the  sarcasms 
of  his  sister,  on  his  intimacy  with  "  the 
fair  maid  of  the  Castle/'  had  no  weight 
with  him,  and  the  command  of  his  father 
to  discontinue  it,  only  made  him  anxious 
to  know  the  cause  of  this  unexpected 
interdiction. 

He  was  informed  she  was  not  a  proper 
acquaintance  for  him ;  but  William  re^ 
newed  his  vindication  of  her  character 
with  redoubled  earnestness.  No  charge 
could  be  brought  against  her  conduct, 
yet  her  situation  in  life  forbade  their 
future  acquaintance :  this  William 
thought  was  gather  a  reason  for  its  being 
continued ;  sne  was  destitute  of  friends, 
except  the  old  people  at  the  Castle,  who 
were  liable  to  be  taken  from  her  by 
death,  without  fortune,  and  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  world. — Here  he  was 
interrupted  by  his  father,  who  asked  if 
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he  intended  to  become  her  knight 
errant  ? 

"  She  was  noticed  by  my  mother, 
Sir/'  returned  William,  rather  warmly, 
cc  and  she  always  taught  me  to  assist 
the  distressed." 

Mr.  Waters  now  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince him  there  was  great  difference 
between  assisting  the  distressed,  and  as- 
sociating with  those  beneath  him,  and 
reminded  him  that  at  present  Lucilla 
was  not  in  need  of  his  exertions. 

Equally  unconvinced  by  the  argu- 
ments of  his  father,  and  ignorant  of  his 
motive  in  producing  them,  William  re- 
mained silent;  but  although  he  could 
not  promise  implicit  obedience  to  his 
commands,  he  suffered  a  longer  time  to 
pass  by  before  he  sought  Lucilla,  and 
when  he  did,  there  was  a  distance  in 
his  behaviour  which  she  perceived  with 
regret. 

The.  artless  and  affecting  manner  in 
which  she  noticed  it  to  him,  drove  every 
B  o 
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thing  else  from  his  mind:  he  repeated 
his  assurance  of  friendship  with  renewed 
kindness,  again  enquired  after  the  pro- 
gress she  had  made  in  her  self-acquired 
attainments,  bestowed  his  liberal  com- 
mendations, and  Lucilla  was  again 
happy. 

Another  year  passed  away,  and  Mr. 
Waters  found  it  necessary  to  renew  his 
prohibition :  he  had  been  informed  of 
the  anxiety  Lucilla  expressed  for  thfe 
return  of  his  son,  and  it  had  been 
hinted  to  him  that  the  childish  liking 
they  had  to  each  other  would  at  last 
end  in  a  mutual  attachment.  His  pride 
was  roused  at  the  ideas  having  enter- 
ed the  mind  of  another,  which  he 
could  scarcely  suppress  in  his  own; 
and  he  reiterated  his  commands  to  Wil- 
liam not  to  see  Lucilla.  He  also  de- 
puted a  person  to  inform  the  house- 
keeper at  the  Castle  of  the  impropriety 
of  such  an  acquaintance  as  young 
Waters  for  her  niece,  now  that  she  was 
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fast  advancing  to  womanhood;  and  in 
the  strongest  terms  to  assure  her,  if  she 
appeared  to  have  any  interested  view 
in  promoting  it,  that  no  connection  be- 
tween the  families  could  ever  take 
place.  Mrs.  Mason  received  the  cau- 
tion without  offence,  and  for  the  first 
time  began  to  see  it  necessary.  As  for 
the  connection  her  friend  had  hinted 
at,  it  never  once  entered  her  head,  and 
she  disclaimed  all  expectation  of  it. 
She  had  hitherto  only  considered  them 
as  children  who  were  fond  of  each 
other ;  but  when  the  impropriety  of  their 
future  intimacy  was  pointed  out  to  her, 
she  saw  it  in  its  full  extent,  and  promis- 
ed that  no  caution  should,  be  wanted 
on  her  part  to  counteract  its  ill  effects. 
Lucilla  was  placed  under  greater  re- 
straint, and  not  allowed  to  go  .out  alone  5 
when  she  asked  the  cause  of  her  being 
thus  confined,  her  aunt  explained  it  to 
her  in  as  few  words  as  her  fondness  for 
talking  would  permit,  and  Lucilla  sigh- 
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cd  to  find  that  now  she  was  past  the 
age  of  childhood,  she  was  to  be  deprived 
of  William's  society ;  yet  she  admitted 
the  justness  of  her  aunt's  remark,  that 
as  they  were  no  longer  proper  com- 
panions for  each  other,  it  was  better  for 
her  to  relinquish  it  immediately,  than 
run  the  risk  of  offending  Mr.  Waters, 
or  draw  upon  herself  the  censure  of  the 
world.  She  religiously  obeyed  her  in- 
junctions, but  WTilliam  was  not  to  be  so 
easily  shaken  from  his  attachment, 
which  gathered  fresh  ardour  from  re- 
sistance, and  strengthened  with  his 
strength :  he  often  contrived  to  throw 
himself  in  her  way,  and  even  when  her 
aunt  was  with  her,  found  an  opportuni- 
ty to  renew  his  protestations  of  regard. 
At  seventeen  he  had  been  presented 
with  a  pair  of  colours,  and  joined  his 
regiment,  without  taking  a  personal  leave 
of  Lucilla ;  but  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
her  in  which  he  ardently  expressed 
his  attachment,  begged  tier .  not  to  let 
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absence  erase  him  from  her  memory, 
and  promised  her  his  friendship  and 
assistance  whenever  it  was  needed. 

At  the  time  this  history  commences 
Lucilla  was  nearly  sixteen,  of  whom  ife 
might  be  said, 

'«  Thoughtless  of  beauty  she  was  Beauty's  self." 

Unacquainted  with  the  world,  except 
from  the  anecdotes  William  had  for- 
merly related  to  her  of  his  school  com- 
panions and  their  friends,  or  the  stories 
she  heard  from  her  aunt,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, relating  to  the  family  in  whose 
service  they  lived,  her  mind  acquired 
a  romantic  turn,  from  some  old  books 
she  had  found  in  the  remnant  of  the 
library  once  belonging  to  the  castle. 
These  were  romances  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  and,  since  she 
had  been  deprived  of  William's  society, 
were  her  chief  amusement.  At  length 
she  became  so  enamoured  of  the  scenes 
they  opened  to  her  imagination,  that 
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she  lost  the  desire  of  attaining  farther 
knowledge  in  more  useful  branches  of 
literature. 

William  had  been  away  a  twelve- 
month, and  she  found  enough  in  these 
books  to  cherish  the  fond  idea  she  loved 
to  entertain  of  him.  He  had  given  her 
many  proofs  of  his  attachment,  and  she 
felt  that  he  possessed  a  large  share  of 
her  affection.  The  tenderness  with 
which  she  reflected  on  his  offer  of  ser- 
vices was  greatly  heightened  by  her 
pfesent  forlorn  and  solitary  situation, 
and  the  prospect  that  it  might  yet  be 
more  so.  Added  to  this,  her  favourite 
books  were  filled  with  instances  of  un- 
shaken constancy,  and  her  mind  was 
deeply  tinctured  with  the  sentiments 
they  contained.  A  high  sense  of  female 
honour,  with  the  chivalric  enterprizes  of 
their  favourite  knights,  influenced  all 
her  opinions,  and  often  gave  an  appear- 
ance of  romance  to  her  conversation. 

Reading,  walking,  and  cultivating  a 
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garden,  which  she  had  more  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  herself,  were  Lucilla's 
principal  occupations,  except,  that  once 
a  week,  every  apartment  in  the  Castle 
was  visited,  the  old  and  nearly  worn 
out  furniture  examined,  and  the  windows 
thrown  open  for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  She  had  regularly  attended 
her  aunt  in  tMfe  weekly  peregrinations 
from  her  earliest  childhood,  and  was 
now  thought  sufficiently  trust-worthy  to 
perform  this  important  office  by  herself, 
with  a  maid  to  assist  her. 

Unless  engaged  with  a  romance,  our 
heroine  rejoiced  to  receive  the  order 
and  the  keys,  by  which  she  was  admitted 
into  each  room,  as  it  gave  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  from  Betty  the  news 
of  the  village.  This  was  of  the  simplest 
kind.  A  few  poor  families  were  its  only 
inhabitants,  but  Lucillahad  been  accus- 
tomed to  attend  to  their  wants,  and  to 
relieve  them  as  far  as  her  limited  finances 
would  permit.  At  any  other  time  Mrs* 
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Mason  had  prohibited  her  conversing 
with  the  servant,  except  on  subjects 
which  were  necessary,  and  Betty  was 
directed  to  call  her"  Miss  Lucilla,  and  to 
look  on  her  as  a  younger  mistress. 

In  this  way  passed  her  early  days,  the 
country  people  she  saw  in  the  village, 
were  not  at  all  like  the  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses-  she  readrof,  neither  in 
the  town  which  she  had  visited  with  her 
aunt,  had  she  met  with  any  one  who 
resembled  her  favourite  characters,  yet 
she  lived  in  the  hope,  that  on  a  future 
day  chance  might  introduce  to  her  notice 
some  stately  knight,  or  a  lady  with  her 
faithful  squire  going  out  in  quest  of  her 
lover.  Often  as  she  had  been  to  the 
neighbouring  town,  no  such  adventure 
ever  happened,  and  after  sitting  down 
in  the  grocer's  little  back-parlour,  and 
taking  a  glass  of  his  currant-wine,  she 
returned  with  her  aged  companion, 
through  the  same  deep  and  narrow 
lanes,  which  led  them  to  the  lodge  gates,, 
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and  met  with  no  one  in  the  way,  except 
when  an  obstinate  carter,  who  either 
did  not  see  them,  or  pretended  it,  would 
nearly  ride  over  the  old  lady,  and  then 
make  his  awkward  apologies  for  having 
frightened  Madam,  as  she  was  termed 
by  the  country  people. 

As  Mrs.  Mason's  age  increased,  these 
walks  were  not  infrequent ;  but  although 
she  had  appointed  Lucilla  her  deputy 
in  the  household  department,  she  did 
not,  for  obvious  reasons,  allow  her  to  go 
to  the  town  in  her  stead.  She  was  only 
permitted  to  act  as  secretary,  and  write 
an  order  for  what  was  wanted,  and  this 
was  sent  by  one  of  the  out-door  servants, 
not  even  Betty  could  be  spared,  lest  she 
should  bring  home  some  idle  report, 
which  might  raise  Lucilla's  curiosity, 
and  excite  her  wishes  to  accompany 
her. 

Mr.  Williams's  chief  employment  was 
reading  the  weekly  newspaper,  sitting 
by  the  fire,  and  keeping  it  properly 
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replenished,  with  now  and  then  the  inr 
diligence  of  a  pipe.  The  news  which 
the  paper  contained,  generally  furnished 
him  with  subjects  for  animadversion 
the  remainder  of  the  week.  He  com- 
plained of  "  the  hardness  of  the  times," 
though  it  must  be  owned  he  felt  as 
little  inconvenience  from  it  as  any  man 
could  feel ;  deplored  th^  weight  of  taxes 
of  which  he  had  none  to  pay,  and  re- 
peatedly affirmed  the  state  of  the  nation, 
and  the  whole  system  of  affairs,  were 
entirely  changed  since  he  was  a  young 
man. 

The  Elfield  family  had  not  visited  the 
castle  since  Lucilla  was  four  years  old, 
and  she  wished  for  nothing  so  much 
as  to  see  it  again  honoured  with  their 
presence.  She  then  expected  to  see 
"  real  gentility,"  which  her  aunt  had 
often  told  her  this  family  eminently  pos- 
sessed ;  and  that  the  festivities  occa- 
sioned by  their  coming,  would  make 
every  heart  glad. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  Meanwhile  opinion  gilds  with  varying  rays 
Those  painted  clouds  that  beautify  our  days.'3 


I  CONCLUDED  my  preceding  chapter 
with  the  earnest  wish  of  Lucilla  to  see 
the  Elfield  family,  or  at  least  some  one 
who  was  superior  in  rank  and  knowledge 
to  herself,  and  who  had  a  nearer  simili- 
tude to  the  illustrious  personages,  of 
whom  she  was  continually  reading.  At 
length,  accident  threw  in  her  way  a 
desirable  acquaintance  ;  one  calculated 
to  restrain  her  fervid  imagination,  and 
warn  her  of  the  danger  to  which  it  might 
lead. 

As  she  was  one  morning  going  her 
accustomed  round,  through  the  desolate 
apartments,  Betty  informed  her  that  a 
lady  of  the  name  of  Con  way  was  come 
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to  lodge  at  a  farm  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 6e  She  is  quite  a  gentlewo- 
mon,  Miss,"  continued  the  communica- 
tive girl,  "  but  lives  very  retired,  and 
keeps  but  one  maid." 

Lucilla  was  all  impatience  to  hear 
more  of  this  new  comer,  and  found  that 
Betty's  intelligence  was  gained  from  the, 
servant  at  the  farm  -,  that  the  stranger 
had  been  there  a  fortnight,  and  had  ar- 
rived in  a  post  chaise. 

"  But  did  not  the  mistress  of  the  house 
know  she  was  coming?"  asked  Lucilla. 

"  Oh  yes,  Miss,"  and  every  thing  was 
got  in  proper  order  for  fter;  but  nobody 
can  guess  where  she  came  from,  or  what 
could  bring  her  to  this  out  of  the  ncnj 
place." 

"  Ah!  poor  lady!"  resumed  Lucilla, 
whose  mind  instantly  reverted  to  her 
favorite  studies, — "  Doubtless,  she  is 
flying  from  the  pursuit  of  some  invidious 
enemy,  or  obliged  to  hide  herself  from 
a  jealous  rival." 
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"  I  don't  know  as  to  that,  Miss,"  replied 
Betty,  who  did  not  understand  her  sug- 
gestions, "  but  tliey  say  she  is  fond  of 
being  alone,  and  has  a  vast  quantity  of 
books." 

"  Has  she,  indeed ! "    exclaimed  Lu- 
cilla,  "  how  I  should  like  to  see  them ! 
Is  she  handsome  ?  and  how  old  is  she  ?" 
"  They  say   she   is   very  beautiful/* 
replied  Betty,    "  but  that  she   dresses 
very  plain ;  and  I  don't  think  she  can  be 
old,  as  she  walks  a  great  way,  and  is 
often  out  for  hours  together." 
*     During  this  conversation,  their  busi- 
ness was  suspended,  and  as  Lucilla  re- 
peated, "  I  wish  she  would  walk   this 
way,"  she   heard  the  footsteps   of  her 
aunt  upon  the  stairs ;  who,  contrary  to 
her  usual  custom,  had  come  to  inspect 
the  rooms  herself,  and  observe  how  the 
furniture  had  stood  the  ravages  of  ano- 
ther winter,  which  had  just  passed  by, 
and  the  fresh  blooming  spring  was  again 
"  unbosoming  every  grace." 
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She  desired  to  have  the  windows 
opened,  and  Lucilla  flew  to  obey  her 
order.  From  thence  she  cast  many  an 
anxious  look  towards  the  farm,  hoping 
to  discover  the  la<Jy,  whom  Betty  had 
described,  but  no  one  was  in  view. 
"  What  a  beautiful  day  it  is !  and  how 
fresh  the  grass  looks !"  said  she,  as  she 
continued  to  gaze  around;  and  full  of  the 
intelligence  she  had  just  received,  she 
was  eager  to  communicate  it  to  her 
aunt,  but  Mrs.  Mason  could  attend  at 
present  only  to  the  state  of  things  within 
doors. 

"  What!*'  said  she,  "  have  you  suf- 
fered the  mildew  to  get  upon  that  cur- 
tain, since  I  gave  up  the  care  of  the 
rooms  to  you  ?  the  dust  has  never  been 
brushed  off,  I  dare  say  ! " 

"  Yes,  indeed  it  has,'*  replied  Lucilla, 
"  but  it  is  so  old,  that  I  fear  it  will  drop  to 
pieces  every  time  I  let  it  down ;  and  you 
know  the  damp  comes  in  at  the  top  of  this 
high  window;  which  I  cannot  prevent," 
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and  again  her  eyes  were  directed  to  the 
green  fields  which  led  to  the  farm. 

Something  was  seen  at  a  distance,  and 
she  instantly  magnified  it  into  the  lady. 
<c  Look,  Betty/'  said  she,  regardless  of 
her  aunt's  command  to  drop  the  curtain, 
<c  don't  you  see  somebody  ?  is  it  not 
her?" 

Every  appearance  of  curiosity  in  Lu- 
cilla  was  checked  by  Mrs.  Mason,  al- 
though she  possessed  it  herself  in  no 
small  degree;  and  any  inattention  to 
her  commands,  was  productive  of  still 
greater  displeasure.  The  stick  on  which 
she  rested,,  was  raised,  as  well  as  the 
voice  of  the  owner,  to  know  what  they 
were  looking  at,  and  why  she  was  not 
obeyed. 

Lucilla  replied,  by  relating  Betty's  in- 
telligence, which  was  not  entirely  new 
to  her  aunt,  .for  she  had  heard  it  from 
the  mistress  of  the  farm,  who  had  been 
at  the  Castle  while  Lucilla  was  engaged 
with  her  books,  and  told  all  she  knew 
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of  this  mysterious  stranger.  This  wa* 
little  more  than  what  Betty  had  repeated; 
except  that  she  paid  a  very  good  price 
for  her  lodgings,  and  the  farmer  having 
seen  an  advertisement  in  the  papers, 
that  such  were  wanted,  in  a  retired  situa_ 
tion,  was  willing  to  admit  her  into  his 
house,  after  he  had  been  assured  from 
respectable  references  that  she  was  a 
woman  of  character :  but  it  was  this  part 
of  the  story  Mrs.  Mason  seemed  inclined 
to  doubt. 

"  Some  trumpery  body,  I'll  venture  to 
say,"  she  replied  to  Lucilla's  informa- 
tion; "  Who  has  done  something  to  be 
ashamed  of;  and,  therefore,  seeks  to 
hide  herself!  let  down  the  curtain." 

Lucilla  complied,  but  not  without 
being  satisfied,  that  what  she  had  seen 
at  a  distance,  Was  only  a  man  with  a 
bundle  at  his  back ;  and  she  ventured  to 
plead  for  one,  whom  her  imagination 
represented  as  an  injured  woman. 

"  Why  should  you  think  evil  of  her. 
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sny  dear  aunt,  she  may  have  met  with 
ill  fortune,  or  have  some  bitter  enemy  to 
contend  with ! " 

"  Look  at  that  curtain  ! "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Mason,  with  an  angry  countenance, 
again  raising  her  stick :  "  It  is  all  in  tat- 
ters I" 

"  I  feared  that  would  be  the  case,'1 
replied  her  neice>  "  each  time  I  have 
let  it  down  for  some  months  past,  but 
Betty  knows  it  is  not  from  neglect." 

"  No,  indeed,  Miss,  things  wiH  not 
last  for  ever.  I  wish  half  the  old  cur- 
tains were  thrown  into  the  fire,  they 
only  harbour  dust  and  moth !" 

"  And  pray  what  would  Sir  Charles 
and  his  lady  say,  if  we  were  to  do  that?" 
said  the  housekeeper,  quite  alarmed  at 
the  idea  of  having  one  of  the  relics  of 
their  former  grandeur  removed. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  would  order 
some  new  ones,"  replied  Betty,  rather 
pertly,  "  for  these  are  old  enough  ! " 

"  Old  ! "  exclaimed  her  mistress,  "  why 

VOL,  I.  c 
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when  I  first  came  here,  which  was  only 
fifty  years  ago,  they  were  as  good  as 
new ;  and  I  kept  them  so  till  I  was  un- 
able to  walk  round  the  house  so  often 
as  I  had  done,  but  I  thought  Lucilla  was 
to  be  trusted." 

During  this  conversation,  Lucilla  had 
been  looking  behind  the  curtain,  rather 
than  at  it,  in  the  vain  hope  of  seeing 
the  object  of  her  present  solicitude. 
With  a  heavy  sigh  she  retreated  from 
the  window,  and  attended  to  a  long  dis- 
sertation on  the  coverlet  and  furniture 
of  the  bed,  which  next  underwent  an 
examination.  As  they  passed  through 
the  other  apartments,  she  received  many 
a  reprimand  for  the  damages  time  had 
occasioned. 

The  picture  gallery  was  next  visited, 
and  the  usual  honours  paid  to  the  me- 
mory of  those  whose  portraits  it  con- 
tained. Mrs.  Mason  repeated  the  stories 
which  had  been  handed  down  to  poste- 
rity oi  the  oldest  pictures,  and  to  those 
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whose  originals  she  had  known,  she  psd|r 
particular  attention,  especially  to  the 
picture  of  her  old  master,  Sir  Henry, 
and  another  of  the  present  Sir  Charles 
Elfield,  taken  when  he  was  a  little  boy. 
"  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  family," 
said  she,  "  and  it  was  little  expected  he 
would  ever  have  come  into  possession, 
having  two  brothers  older  than  himself. 
Poor  young  gentlemen,  here  are  their 
portraits.  They  both  went  to  the  wars, 
one  was  killed  in  battle,  and  the  other 
died  soon  after  his  return  home.  Your 
father  also,  Lucilla,"  she  continued,  "  fell 
at  the  same  time ;  he  died  in  battle  by 
the  side  of  his  master.  Two  fine  young 
men  they  were  when  they  left  this  place. 
I  don't  know  which  I  most  grieved  for. 
Thomas  was  my  youngest  brother,  and 
I  had  brought  him  up  from  a  child ;  but 
Mr.  Henry  was  the  eldest  son  of  my 
master,  and  I  thought  it  a  pity  that 
the  heir  of  this  castle  should  run  into  so 
much  danger;  but  after  honour  he  would 
C  2  - 
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- 
go  !     Thomas  was  determined  to  follow 

him,  and  they  died  together." 

This  was  always  an  interesting  sub- 
ject to  Lucilla,  for  it  related  to  a  father 
she  had  never  known;  the  event  Mrs. 
Mason  was  lamenting,  having  happened 
a  few  weeks  before  her  birth. 

To  the  picture  of  his  master  she  turned 
with  peculiar  interest,  having  been 
taught  to  venerate  his  character.  He 
had  been  described  to  her  as  a  being 
far  superior  to  the  rest  of  his  family,  and 
she  now  listened  with  increased  avidity 
to  the  renewed  detail  of  his  many  vir- 
tues. 

The  business  of  dusting  and  brushing 
being  over,  she  assisted  her  aunt  down 
the  stairs,  and  then  retired  to  her  own 
apartment,  to  ruminate  on  the  past,  and 
form  conjectures  respecting  the  stranger, 
and  what  might  be  the  result  of  her 
coming  to  the  farm. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

*'  Count  all  th*  advantage  prosperous  vice  attains, 
'Tis  but  what  virtue  flies  from,  a»d  disdains  !" 

POPE. 

ANOTHER  week  passed  away,  and 
Lu  cilia  heard  nothing  of  the  lady;  every 
attempt  to  talk  of  her  was  repulsed  by 
her  aunt,  who  still  persisted  in  the  opi- 
nion, that  she  had  acted  imprudently, 
and  was  obliged  to  seek  retirement  as  a 
shelter  from  reproach.  From  Betty  she 
learnt,  that  the  maid  at  the  farm  had 
lately  brought  the  lady's  servant  to  look 
at  the  Castle,  but  little  intelligence  could 
be  gained  from  her,  as  she  had  only 
lived  a  few  weeks  with  her  mistress. 
Mrs.  Conway  had  lived  retired  many 
years,  and  report  said,  she  had  been 
married,  and  separated  from  her  hus- 
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"  Be  that  as  it  may,"  said  Betty, 
servant  says  she  has  often  seen  her 
crying  over  the  picture  of  a  gentleman." 

"  Poor  lady !"  replied  Lucilla,  "  no 
doubt  her  husband  is  groundlessly  jea- 
lous of  her  !  he  has  shut  her  up  in  some 
castle,  from  which  she  has  made  her 
escape,  and  is  afraid  of  again  falling  in- 
to his  power;"  for  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  in  the  books  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  read,  all  the  ladies  were  virtu- 
ous, and  Lucilla  could  form  no  idea  of 
a  female  deserving  that  appellation,  who 
was  not  so ;  but  not  to  keep  our  readers 
longer  in  suspense,  we  will  briefly  relate 
the  circumstance  which  induced  Mrs. 
Conway,  at  such  an  early  period  of  her 
life,  to  avoid  the  world. 

From  her  history  may  be  learnt,  that 
even  friendship,  however  commendable 
in  itself,  can  produce  unhappiness,  if 
not  allowed  to  give  way  to  a  superior 
duty. 
She  was  the  heiress  of  a  large  fortune. 
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indulged  by  her  parents,  and  idolized  "^r 
those  whose  interest  it  was  to  conciliate 
their  favour.  At  an  early  age  she  had 
married  Sir  John  Newton,  without  con- 
sidering his  character;  or  that  it  was 
necessary  to  consult  his  judgement, 
taste,  or  feelings,  in  her  future  pursuits. 
Sir  John  admired  her  for  the  many 
charms  she  possessed,  arid  hoped  to  find 
her  all  his  fond  imagination  pictured  to 
himself;  as  near  perfection,  as  human 
nature  will  permit. 

He  had  seen  her  with  her  family,  to 
whom  she  was  the  constant  object  of 
attention ;  where  she  had  only  to  ex- 
press her  wishes,  and  they  were  grati- 
fied ;  but,  in  his  admiration,  he  forgot 
that  contradiction  might  be  sometimes 
necessary.  Her  father  was  anxious  to 
see  her  under  his  protection,  and  as  she 
knew  no  one  whom  she  could  prefer  to 
Sir  John,  she  consented  to  become  his 
wife,  without  reflecting  there  were  more 
duties  attached  to  the  married  life,  than 
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that  of  keeping  herself  free  from  oblo- 
quy. 

Having  been  accustomed  to  rule  her 
parents,  she  expected  to  govern  her 
husband  also;  she  was  herself  guided  by 
a  female,  who,  under  the  specious  mask 
of  affection,  influenced  all  her  actions. 
This  woman  led  her  into  frequent  acts- 
of  hostility  against  her  parents,  which 
only  their  excessive  affection  could  over- 
look, and  she  resolved  to  retain  the 
same  ascendancy  after  she  was  Lady 
Newton.  Sir  John  saw,  with  a  concern 
bordering  on  impatience,  the  influence 
of  female  friendship  wrongly  directed ; 
he  suspected  the  principal  aim  of  this 
confidante  was  to  aggrandize  herself, 
and  create  disquiet ;  but  when  he  ven- 
tured to  express  this  opinion,  it  was  re- 
jected by  his  lady  with  indignation. 
While  he  was  charmed  with  the  steadi- 
ness of  her  friendship,  he  regretted  it 
was  so  improperly  placed. 

He  believed  her  equally  sincere  in 
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her  attachment  to  himself,  but  he  wished 
it  pure  and  undivided ;  nor  could  he  be 
satisfied  to  share  her  confidence,  even 
with  a  female  friend,  especially  with 
one  whom  he  regarded  as  totally  un- 
worthy of  it.  Here  was  their  only  cause 
of  dissention;  neither  were  inclined  to 
give  way,  and  controul  only  heightened 
opposition  on  the  part  of  Lady  Newton. 
She  was  continually  urged  by  her  false 
friend  to  prove  the  strength  of  her  affec- 
tion, by  not  allowing  the  cruel  suspicions 
of  her  husband  to  influence  her  con- 
duct. 

After  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Lady 
Newton  seemed  yet  more  determined  to 
try  her  power;  her  friend  was  constantly 
in  the  house,  and  Sir  John  saw  with  dis- 
pleasure, her  company  preferred  to  his 
own.  Instead  of  acting  as  real  friend- 
ship would  have  dictated,  this  insidious 
woman  suggested  to  his  wife,  that  he 
was  cruel  and  tyrannical  in  thus  object- 
ing t<rher  visit. 

c  3 
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"  You  knew  me,"  said  she,  "  before 
you  were  acquainted  with  him  ;  if  there 
is  any  thing  in  my  conduct,  which  does 
not  deserve  your  friendship,  tell  me  of 
it,  and  we  will  be  separated,  though  it 
should  cost  me  my  life  to  part  from 
you ;  but  let  not  the  fastidious  dislike  of 
one,  who  wishes  to  exercise  an  arbitrary 
authority,  ruin  me  in  your  opinion  !" 

Had  not  the  eyes  of  Lady  Newton 
been  blinded  by  misplaced  partiality, 
she  might  have  observed,  that  to  create 
animosity  between  a  married  pair  was 
no  proof  of  friendship,  it  would  have 
been  shewn  in  a  higher  light  had  she 
removed  tyerself  as  soon  as  she  knew  her 
«  presence  was  disagreeable  to  Sir  John ; 
but  this  was  a  part  the  lady  did  not  in- 
tend to  act,  as  it  militated  against  her 
interest. 

It  has  frequently  been  asserted,  that 
persons  of  the  best  understanding  are 
the  easiest  imposed  on.  We  often  ob- 
serve instances  of  their  folly,  which,  if 
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$een  arigjit,  would  prove  to  us  how  little 
cause  we  have  to  value  ourselves  on 
human  attainments,  since  the  most  en- 
lightened mind  may  soon  afford  a  me- 
lancholy illustration  of  this  remark. 
Lady  Newton  was  herself  an  instance, 
for  in  our  farther  acquaintance,  we  shall 
find  her  possessed  of  good  sense,  as  well 
as  many  amiable  qualities,  but  infatuated 
in  her  predilection,  she  refused  to  hear 
any  thing  against  its  object. 

Still  more  to  exasperate  Sir  John,  the 
first  word  she  taught  her  child  to  utter, 
was  the  name  of  the  woman  he  disliked. 
At  length,  his  patience  became,  ex- 
hausted, and  he  peremptorily  declared, 
that  either  she  should  quit  his  house, 
alone,  or  Lady  Newton  should  accom- 
pany her.  Strange  as  is  the  tale,  the 
arts  of  her  false  friend  prevailed,  and  in 
an  evil  hour,  her  ladyship  left  both  her 
husband  and  child  to  go  with  her  to 
London. 

She  was  led  to  this  rash  action  by  the 
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opinion,  that  his  ardent  attachment  ta 
her,  would  induce  him  to  solicit  her 
return  5  and  persuaded  that  she  should 
give  him  the  strongest  proof  of  her's,  by 
immediately  complying:  she  promised 
herself  she  should  afterwards  be  content 
to  evince  the  continuance  of  her  regard 
for  her  friend,  by  frequently  sending  her 
presents  at  a  distance. 

But  Sir  John  Newton  was  not  to  be 
thus  trifled  with,  and4  once  offended,  was 
not  easily  appeased;  he  keenly  felt  the 
departure  of  his  wife,  and  could  scarcely 
believe  that  the  enthusiasm  of  friendship 
could  rise  to  such  an  height. 

On  finding  she  was  really  gone,  he 
consigned  both  her  and  her  friend  to 
oblivion;  declaring  that  "  the  female 
who  could  thus  abandon  her  husband 
and  child,  was  not  worthy  the  name  of 
a  wife  and  mother  ! "  Refusing  to  hear 
her  mentioned,  he  settled  on  her  a  se- 
perate  maintenance,  which  was  to  pass 
through  the  hands  of  a  respectable  attor- 
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ney,  but  resisted  every  attempt  which 
was  made  towards  a  reconciliation. 

Thus  were  Lady  Newton's  sanguine 
expectations  of  being  recalled,  disap- 
pointed !  A  bitter  punishment  also 
awaited  her,  in  the  defection  of  her 
friend,  who  ceased  her  expressions  of 
kindness,  when  she  discovered  it  was  no 
longer  in  her  power  to  supply  her  nu- 
merous wants.  She  had  urged  her  too 
far,  when  she  persuaded  her  to  leave 
Sir  John,  in  the  hope  of  establishing  a 
future  ascendancy  over  him;  yet  was  she 
the  first  to  reproach  her  for  what  had 
been  done  by  her  instigation. 

Such  is  too  often  the  effect  of  a  de- 
parture from  the  path  of  duty.  A  vio- 
lent quarrel  ensued,  and  the  perfidious 
friend  left  the  woman  she  had  so  grossly 
injured,  and  sought  another  dupe. 

Too  late  Lady  Newton  saw  her  error, 
and  was  left  to  mourn  its  sad  effect  in 
secret.  In  vain  she  expected  a  letter 
from  her  offended  husband.  In  vain 
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she  enquired  of  Mr.  Maxwell,  their  com- 
mon friend,  and  from  whom  she  received 
her  income. 

The  only  reply  she  obtained  was,  that 
her  child  was  well,  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  respectable  woman,  who  lived 
in  the  house ;  but  the  name  of  her  rpo- 
ther  was  never  to  be  mentioned  in  her 
presence. 

What  tears  of  sorrow  did  Lady  New- 
ton shed  on  hearing  this ! — and  while  she 
reflected  on  the  deprivation  she  had 
brought  on  herself,  sh^  rued  the  name 
of  female  friendship,  when  it  came  in 
competition  with  the  regard  due  to  a 
husband.  And  such  a  husband  !  never 
had  Sir  John  appeared  in  so  amiable  a 
light  as  her  imagination  now  painted ! 
She  had  lost  every  tie  to  the  world,  in 
being  separated  from  him  and  her  child. 
Her  parents  had  been  dead  some  time, 
and  she  rejoiced  they  were  not  permit- 
ted to  behold  her  folly,  and  its  sad 
effects, 
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Declining  every  acquaintance,  and 
determined  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  life 
in  solitude,  she  sought,  by  altering  her 
name,  to  hide  from  the  world  her  errors 
and  their  punishment.  In  retirement 
she  learnt  properly  to  appreciate  her 
own  character,  and  that  of  the  friend  she 
had  so  fatally  loved. 

Her  ideas  of  the  world  and  of  human 
nature  were  completely  changed.  She 
learnt  her  own  deficiencies,  and  deplored 
the  false  indulgence^  of  her  parents,  to 
which  many  of  thfe  faults  she  had  com- 
mitted might  be  attributed. 

Earnestly  did  she  implore  the  Divine 
protection  for  her  child,  that  she  might 
avoid  her  errors,  and  the  cause  which 
led  to  them. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

**  And  love  the  high  embowed  roof 
Wjth  antique  pillars  massy  proof, 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light." 

MILTON. 

AFTER  she  had  heard  of  the  Lady  at 
the  farm.  Lucilla  walked  out  oftener 
than  usual,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  her ; 
for  now  that  William  Waters  was  away, 
she  was  at  liberty  again.  She  felt  a 
strange  fluttering  at  her  heart  each 
time  she  heard  a  footstep  approaching, 
for  which  she  could  not  account,  except 
that  in  this  stranger  she  expected  to  see 
the  resemblance  of  those  she  read  of, 
before  whom  kings  and  heroes  bowed, 
and  all  behaved  with  respect  and 
attention. 

Sometimes  she  thought  of  addressing 
her  in  the  language  of  her  favourite  ro- 
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mance,  and  at  others,  feared  a  repri- 
mand for  even  venturing  to  look  at  so 
exalted  a  character  as  was  drawn  on 
her  imagination.  At  length  an  op- 
portunity offered  of  satisfying  all  her 
doubts. 

As  she  was  one  fine  morning  leading 
her  aunt  their  accustomed  walk  round 
the  court  yard,  and  pointing  out  to  her 
a  few  garden  flowers,  which  still  re- 
mained of  the  many  that  formerly  flou- 
rished there,  now  rearing  their  droop- 
ing heads,  and  spreading  their  blossoms 
to  the  warm  sun,  she  was  agreeably  sur* 
prized  to  see  a  stranger  walking  towards 
the  gates.  Assured  it  could  be  no  other 
than  the  lady  she  was  so  desirous  of 
seeing,  Lucilla  exclaimed,  "  here  she 
is !  the  stranger  lady !" 

"  I  don't  see  her,"  returned  Mrs.  Ma- 
son, in  a  tone  of  displeasure,  "  I  hope 
she  is  not  coming  here,  for  I  want  no 
such  company !" 

"  She  walks  with  an  air  of  dignity/' 
resumed  Lucilla,  thoughtless  of  her 
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aunt's    dislike,    and   wholly   intent   on 
what  might  be  the  result  of  this  visit. 

"  Dignity !"  replied  Mrs.  Mason,  "  I 
tell  you  she  is  some  trumpery  body  !  I 
see  her  now,  did  any  lady  ever  dress 
like  that?  what  clothes  has  she  got 
on?" 

"  Oh  aunt !  don't  say  another  word ;" 
said  the  good-natured  Lucilla,  "  she  may 
have  been  unfortunate ;"  and  she  ran 
to  open  the  gate  to  which  Mrs.  Conway 
was  now  advancing.  Her  countenance 
beamed  with  intelligence,  and  she  di- 
rected a  look  of  curiosity  towards  Lu- 
cilla. 

"  May  I  enter  here  ?"  said  she  in  a 
voice  that  sounded  to  the  imagination 
of  our  heroine,  like  the  silver  tones  she 
had  read  of,  but  in  vain  did  she  endea- 
vour to  recollect  a  suitable  reply,  such 
as  "  the  place  would  be  honoured  by 
her  presence,"  or  "  that  all  within  its 
walls  were  devoted  to  her  service  "  she 
could  only  curtsey,  blush,  and  stam- 
mer out — "  Yes,  lady,  if  you  please  !" 
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a  circumstance  that  tended  to  raise  her 
higher  in  Mrs.  Conway's  estimation,  tlian 
the  rhodomontade  she  would  have  ut- 
tered. Her  aunt  now  advanced,  not 
with  a  very  gracious  air,  and  though 
she  had  also  planned  a  speech,  not 
altogether  so  courteous  as  Lucilla's 
would  have  been,  she  could  not  use  it 
when  she  looked  in  the  face  of  the 
stranger,  and  saw  nothing  which  con- 
firmed the  opinion  she  had  formed. 

There  was  indeed  great  dignity  in 
her  appearance,  but  it  was  tempered 
with  melancholy.  Benevolence  shewn 
in  her  eye,  as  she  addressed  Mrs.  Mason. 
"  I  am  told  this  castle  belongs  to  the 
Elfield  family  :  I  once  knew  a  part  of 
it,  and  the  lady  who  married  Sir  Henry's 
eldest  son."  This  intelligence  acted  like 
magic  on  the  mind  of  her  auditor. 

"  Did  you  know  my  young  master, 
madam?"  and  she  made  a  low  curtsey 
at  his  name. 

"  Very  well,  indeed,"  replied  the 
lady,  "  his  death  was  very  unfortunate." 
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"  Unfortunate,  indeed/'  repeated  the 
housekeeper,  with  a  heavy  sigh.  "  Pray 
walk  in,  madam,  perhaps  you  have 
visited  this  castle  before  ?" 

"  No,  it  was  in  far  different  scenes 
that  I  knew  Mr.  Elfield;  but  if  it  is  con- 
venient and  agreeable  to  you,  I  should 
like  to  walk  over  it." 

"  Certainly,  madam,  I  am  proud  to 
shew  it  to  any  friend  of  my  master's 
family,"  returned  the  housekeeper,  and 
she  ordered  Lucilla  to  desire  Mr.  Wil- 
liams would  open  the  grand  entrance. 

"  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  of 
the  present  family,"  replied  Mrs.  Con- 
way.  "  I  am  told  they  seldom  reside 
here."  Mrs.  Mason  related  how  long  it 
was  since  they  had  visited  it,  as  an 
apology  for  the  decayed  state  of  the 
furniture,  while  the  lady  admired  its 
gothic  structure,  and  the  fine  ivy  which 
clung  to  its  walls.  * "  Time,"  said  she, 
"  has  added  to  its  beauties  on  the  out- 
side, we  will  therefore  allow  for  the  ra- 
vages it  has  made  within." 
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Presently  the  great  hall  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  Lucilla  appeared  with 
the  steward,  forming  a  lovely  contrast 
to  his  wrinkled  age,  and  the  venerable 
gloom  with  which  the  hall  was  sur- 
rounded. 

Mr.  Williams,  who  now  acted  both  as 
porter  and  gentleman  usher,  begged 
the  lady  to  walk  in ;  for  during  their 
passage  to  the  hall,  Lucilla  had  com- 
pletely grounded  her  in  his  good  opi- 
nion, by  relating  her  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Elfield.  As  she  entered,  the  old 
man  said,  "  you  are  welcome  here,  my 
lady,  if  you  knew  our  beloved  Mr. 
Henry ;"  and  observing  her  agitated  and 
fatigued,  he  drew  a  chair,  and  hoped 
she  would  be  seated. 

The  truth  was,  Mr.  Elfield  had  mar- 
ried a  sister  of  Sir  John  Newton,  soon 
after  her  own  marriage  with  the  baronet, 
and  the  recollection  of  scenes  in  which 
she  formerly  knew  him,  weighed  heavy 
on  her  heart. 

"  Not    unless  you    and  your  good 
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companion  sit  also,"  said  she,  attempting 
to  move  some  massy  chairs  towards 
them.  Lucilla  flew  to  her  assistance, 
greatly  wondering  at  her  condescension, 
in  allowing  any  one  to  sit  in  her  pre- 
sence. 

When  seated,  Mrs.  Conway  began  to 
admire  the  prospect  which  the  open 
door  afforded,  and  instead  of  talking  of 
the  family,  her  attention  appeared  en- 
grossed by  the  antique  ornaments  of  the 
hall,  and  the  lovely  landscape  spread 
before  it.  "  My  old  master  admired 
it  much,"  observed  Mr.  Williams,  "  and 
so  did  Mr.  Henry :  had  he  lived,  I  think 
he  would  have  made  it  his  residence." 

"  How  long  have  you  lived  in  it  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Conway.  "  Fifty  years,  madam 
— my  old  companion,"  pointing  to  Mrs. 
Mason,  "  and  I,  came  into  the  family 
together,  before  Mr.  Henry  was  born. 
I  have  often  nursed  him  in  this  hall." 

"  And  so  did  I,"  resumed  the  house- 
keeper, "  he  was  fond  of  us  both,  and 
never  came  from  school  without  asking 
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for  Williams  and  Mason,  as  soon  as  he 
jumped  off  his  horse.  He  continued  the 
same  kindness  all  his  life.  For  my  sake, 
madam,"  added  she,  "  he  took  a  younger 
brother  of  mine,  whom  I  loved  as  a 
child,  to  be  his  servant.  Poor  Thomas  ! 
he  shared  his  master's  fate  !"  and  she 
wiped  a  tear  from  her  eye,  as  she  re- 
collected their  untimely  end. 

"  Thomas !"  repeated  Mrs.  Conway, 
"  I  have  heard  him  mentioned  by  his 
master!" 

"  Have  you,  madam !  blessings  011 
him !  he  loved  him  first  for  my  sake, 
and  then  for  his  own;  he  found  my 
brother  a  faithful  servant." 

"  How  long  has  Mr.  Elfield  been 
dead?"  enquired  her  visitor. 

"  Sixteen  years,  madam,"  replied  the 
steward,  who  was  not  willingly  long 
silent,  "  my  old  master  went  a  few 
months  before  him.  The  daughter  of 
the  second  Sir  Henry,  lived  but  a  few 
weeks  after  her  birth,  and  Mr.  John 
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Elfield  inherited  this  castle,  which, 
madam,  I  suppose  you  know,  was  a  gift 
from  the  crown  many  years  back,  and 
also  the  estate  which  descended  with 
the  title,  and  which  was  entailed  to  the 
male  heir.  Sir  John  was  very  unlike 
the  rest  of  the  family.  May  I  ask  if 
you  knew  him,  madam  ?" 

"  I  did  not ;"  replied  Mrs.  Conway, 
"  but  I  have  heard  he  did  not  possess 
the  virtues  of  his  father." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  and 
proceeded — "  He  led  a  sad  extrava- 
gant life,  and  many  beautiful  woods 
about  this  place,  must  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  his  expences,  had  he  continued 
it  a  few  years  longer.  He  was  killed  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  five  years  after  he 
came  into  possession,  and  no  one  re- 
gretted him.  As  he  was  never  married, 
the  estates  came  to  the  youngest  son, 
now  Sir  Charles  Elfield.  He  is  a  very 
good  man,  only  he  prefers  living  on  the 
other  estate.  He  has  not  visited  us  for 
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more  than  ten  years,  but  we  hear  an 
excellent  character  of  him  and  his  lady. 
He  has  five  children;  I  hope  his  sons 
will  look  upon  this  place,  and  make  it 
what  it  was  in  my  old  master's  time/' 

After  hearing  this  long  account,  Mrs. 
Conway  arose,  saying,  she  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered  from  her  fatigue  to 
go  over  the  house  :  she  looked  towards 
Lucilla,  who  had  been  standing  during 
the  late  conversation  attentively  watch- 
ing every  turn  of  her  varying  coun- 
tenance. 

As  it  happened  to  be  the  day  on 
which  she  and  Betty  had  taken  their 
usual  rounds,  all  the  rooms  were 
opened  and  in  their  best  array.  "  I 
can  walk  with  the  lady,"  said  she,  with 
a  modest  air  to  her  aunt,  who  replied 
by  addressing  Mrs.  Conway,  "  If  you 
will  have  the  goodness,  Madam,  to  ex- 
cuse me,  as  I  am  old  and  infirm,  my 
niece  will  attend  you  to  every  part  of 
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the  Castle ;  at  present  she  has  more  the 
care  of  it  than  I  have." 

"  I  would  not  trouble  you,"  replied 
the  obliging  lady ;  "  this  young  woman 
will  be  kind  enough  to  go  with  me ; 
— your  niece  did  you  call  her?"  and 
looking  more  attentively  at  Lucilla,  she 
added,  "  she  reminds  me  of  some  one  I 
have  seen  before  !" 

"  Poor  Thomas's  daughter,  Madam  !" 
returned  Mrs.  Mason. 

"  Indeed!  and  is  her  mother  living  ?" 
"  No,  Madam,  the  poor  child  has 
been  with  me  from  her  J)irth.  It  was 
one  of  the  best  things  Sir  John  ever  did 
to  order  her  here,  and  to  be  brought 
up  under  my  care."  Seeing  Mrs.  Con- 
way  move  towards  the  door,  she 
directed  Lucilla  to  go  up  the  grand 
staircase ;  "  and  remember,"  said  she, 
f(  you  tell  the  lady  the  subjects  of  the 
tapestry  and  paintings;  you  know  them 
better  than  I  do  now." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


•«  Hold  each  strange  tale  devoutly  true.'* 

COLLINS. 

LlJCILLA's  feelings  at  having  at 
length  met  the  object  of  her  enquiries, 
cannot  well  be  described.  She  wished 
to  conciliate  her  favour,  but  feared  she 
should  not  perform  the  office  of  exhi- 
bitor so  satisfactorily  as  she  ought. 

They  proceeded  through  the  apart- 
ments on  the  ground-floor,  all  of  which 
she  accurately  named,  not  forgetting 
the  room  in  which  Sir  Henry  used  to 
entertain  his  tenantry,  and  that  where 
his  lady  distributed  her  charitable  do- 
nations, the  account  of  which  she  had 
many  times  received  from  Mr.  Williams 
and  her  aunt. 

D  2 
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cc  And  who  is  the  present  Lady  El- 
field's  almoner?'*  asked  Mrs.  Conway; 
"  though  the  house  is  forsaken,  I  hope 
the  poor  are  not  ?" 

"  Alas,  Madam,  there  are  poor  every 
where  !"  said  Lucilla;  "  Lady  Elfield  is 
not  unmindful  of  those  around  her,  but 
they  seldom  receive  any  thing  here  ex- 
cept at  Christmas." 

"  What  a  noble  house  !"  observed 
Mrs.  Conway,  who  regarded  Lucilla  as 
one  whose  ideas  were  so  associated  with 
the  place  that  she  could  speak  of  no- 
thing else.  "  You  have  seldom  left  the 
castle,  have  yon  ?"  said  she,  as  they  as- 
cended the  stairs. 

"  No,  Lady,  I  never  passed  a  night 
beyond  its  walls." 

They  now  reached  the  landing-place, 
and  I  ucilla  explained,  in  language  pe- 
cul'arly  her  own,  the  subject  of  the 
paintings  with  which  it  was  adorned. 
It  represented  Arethusa  flying  from  the 
pursuit  of  Alpheus  assisted  by  Diana, 
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who  changed  her  into  a  fountain,  and 
her  pursuer  into  a  river.  "  Thus/*  ob- 
served Lucilla,  "  he  was  condemned  to 
fly  from  her  whom  he  had  formerly  pur- 
sued." 

From  thence  they  proceeded  to  the 
grand  saloon,  where,  as  it  was  the  air- 
ing day,  the  old  fashioned  chairs  and 
tables  were  uncovered.  This  room  was 
hung  with  tapestry,  the  subject  was  the 
travels  of  Telemachus.  Lucilla  wras 
able  to  explain  every  part,~and  gave  the 
name  of  each  figure  very  correctly. 

"  You  have  a  good  memory,"  said 
Mrs.  Conway,  "  and  must  have  had  an 
excellent  instructor,  to  be  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  •  Telema- 
chus." 

"  I  have  read  it,  Lady,  and  often  com- 
pared the  book  with  what  is  depictured 
here." 

It  was  indeed  the  most  modern  work 
which  Lucilla  had  lately  met  with,  and 
had  been  recommended  to  her  perusal 
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by  William  ^Waters,  on  account  of  the 
tapestry  it  explained.  Although  it  has 
been  in  print  above  a  century,  it  still 
remains  admired  for  the  excellent  sen- 
timents it  contains. 

"  You  have  read  a  great  deal,  I 
fancy,"  returned  Mrs.  Conway,  smiling 
at  the  manner  in  which  she  expressed 
herself;  "  have  you  many  books  in  the 
house  ?" 

"  Several  large  volumes,  Lady ;  my 
chief  amusement  and  instructors." 

"  They  are  good  instructors/'  said 
Mrs.  Conway,  "  if  well  chosen ;  other- 
wise books  are  pernicious  counsellors." 

"  Those  which  Sir  Henry  had  in  his 
possession,  Lady,  my  aunt  said  could 
injure  no  one.  She  first  gave  me  leave 
to  read  them." 

"  And  does  she  read  them  herself?" 

"  Not  now,"  replied  Lucilla,  "  but  I 
sometimes  read  to  her." 

After  this  conversation  they  passed 
through  several  apartments,  the  blue, 
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the  crimson,  and  the  yellow,  with  the 
breakfast  and  dressing  rooms  of  Sir 
Henry  and  Lady  Elfield,  in  which  there 
were  little  worth  noticing,  except  the 
prospect  from  every  window,  which 
claimed  all  Mrs.  Conway's  admiration. 
At  length  they  came  to  the  library, 
where  lucilla  pointed  out  with  exulta- 
tion the  source  of  all  her  knowledge. 

"  And  which  books  do  you  prefer  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Conway,  seeing  her  eye  di- 
rected to  some  large  folio  volumes 
which  lay  on  the  table,  "  not  these  to  be 
sure !" 

"  Yes,  Lady,  they  are  interesting,  and 
abound  with  noble  sentiments/' 

Mrs.  Con  way  smiled  as  she  read  the 
titles  of  the  old  romances,  which  had 
been  suffered  to  grow  mouldy  on  some 
of  the  upper  shelves,  till  Lucilla  made 
them  the  objects  of  her  choice. 

"  There  is  little  instruction  to  be  gain- 
ed from  hence,"  said  she,  "  we  must 
have  lived  in  the  age  in  which  they  were 
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written,  to  have  found  men  and  manners 
at  all  like  their  description." 

"  Are  there  no  such  gallant  knights 
and  courteous  dames  in  these  times, 
Lady  ?"  enquired  Lucilla,  astonished  to 
find  her  studies  not  approved. 

"  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Conway,  amused 
by  her  surprize,  "  and  I  much  doubt 
whether  there  ever  were.  Do  you  ever 
see  any  lady  with  her  page  and  white 
palfrey  riding  this  way  ?" 

"  No,"  returned  Lucilla,  "  hitherto 
I  have  not,  but  I  hoped  I  should,"  and 
then  hesitating  and  deeply  blushing, 
she  added  "  I  took  you,  Lady,  for  such 
an  one.  Princesses  have  been  obliged 
to  appear  in  disguise  ere  now.  Do  not 
you  think  so,  Lady  ?" 

She  made  this  enquiry  with  an  air  of 
respect  and  gravity,  for  she  still  doubted 
whether  the  stranger  was  not  endea- 
vouring to  conceal  her  own  story,  when 
she  appeared  to  question  the  authen- 
ticity of  these. 
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There  was  so  much  simplicity  and  na- 
tural acuteness  blended  in  her  counte- 
nance as  she  spoke,  that  Mrs.  Conway 
could  have  smiled  again,  had  not  the 
recollection  of  her  own  situation  forced 
a  sigh  from  her  bosom,  which  did  not 
escape  Lucilla's  attention.  "  I  am  no 
princess,  I  assure  you,"  said  the  lady, 
"  nor  wrill  you  ever  know  me  any  other 
person  than  I  now  appear.  I  live  at 
yonder  farm  house,  where  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  you  whenever  you  can 
•«  spare  time  to  visit  me  5  and  I  will  en- 
deavour to  convince  you  that  men  and 
women  may  be  very  amiable,  without 
resembling  heroes  and  heroines." 

The  illusions  which  Lucilla  had 
cherished  began  to  disappear,  but  she 
was  equally  charmed  with  the  reality : 
with  a  blush  she  expressed  her  thanks 
for  the  invitation.  To  become  ac- 
quainted with  such  an  interesting, 
charming  woman  was  delightful,  and 
D  3 
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she  eagerly  promised  to  attend  to  her 
instructions. 

Mrs.  Conway  then  asked  to  look  at 
some  other  books,  which  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  so  often  removed  from 
their  places,  and  selected  one  of  an- 
cient Geography,  Rapin's  History  of 
England,  and  an  Account  of  various 
Birds  and  Beasts.  These  she  recom- 
mended, Lucilla  as  her  future  studies 
rather  than  the  fictitious  stories  she  had 
hitherto  admired.  She  also  promised 
to  lend  her  others  more  amusing  and 
instructive. 

"  And  are  not  any  of  these  true  ?"  en- 
quired Lucilla,  as  she  looked  with  con- 
cern on  her  favourite  volumes. 

"  No,  believe  me,"  returned  her  new 
friend,  and  she  explained  to  her  that 
many  were  written  in  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth to  suit  the  taste  of  that  queen, 
whose  vanity  often  led  her  to  suppose 
she  was  herself  represented  in  them*. 

*  The  latest  romances  were  written  by  Calprenede 
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Lucilla  again  promised  to  obey  her 
directress,  and  endeavoured  to  think 
that  she  must  know  better  than  herself; 
yet  to  give  up  as  fiction  all  she  had 
hitherto  held  in  high  estimation,  would 
have  appeared  beyond  her  power,  had 
not  another  field  opened  to  her  imagi- 
nation in  her  anticipated  visits  to  Mrs. 
Conway,  and  their  future  friendship. 
For  such  a  privilege  she  was  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifice,  and  mentally  con- 
cluded it  would  be  better  to  know 
things  as  they  really  were,  than  enter 
the  world,  (if  it  should  be  her  future 
destiny  to  mix  with  it,)  entirely  ignorant 
of  its  proceedings. 

After  visiting  the  picture  gallery  and 
paying  the  usual  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  each  ancestor  of  the  family,  Lucilla 
reconducted  the  lady  to  the  great 

and  Scuderi,  French  authors,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second  of  England.  The  latter  with 
his  sister  Magdalene,  wrote  Cyrus  and  Cleopatra. 

French  romances  were  first  written  in  poetry, 
and  originated  from  the  Crusades. 
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hall.  Here  she  again  renewed  her  in- 
vitation to  her  young  protege,  and  re- 
ceived her  aunt's  thanks  and  accept- 
ance of  it.  All  her  suspicion  of  her 
want  of  character  was  now  effectually 
removed,  and  she  was  highly  gratified 
that  so  genteel  a  lady  should  notice  her 
niece. 

Mrs.  Conway  expressed  the  pleasure 
the  sight  of  the  castle  had  afforded  her, 
the .  only  gratuity  the  old  people  or 
Lucilla  would  receive.  She  was  re- 
quested to  visit  it  as  often  as  she 
pleased,  and  to  consider  herself  at 
liberty  to  walk  in  any  part  of  the 
grounds  or  gardens. 

When  Lucilla  accompanied  her  new 
friend  to  the  gate  after  bidding  her  fare- 
well, she  enquired  with  affectionate  and 
engaging  simplicity  when  she  would 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  again. 
"  To-morrow,  if  you  like/'  returned  Mrs. 
Conway,  "  cannot  you  come  to  me  ?" 

"  If  you  please,  Madam,"  replied  the 
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delighted  girl,  and  after  expressing  her 
thanks,  she  returned  with  light  steps 
and  joyous  heart  to  the  Castle,  while 
Mrs.  Conway  walked  dejectedly  away. 

"  Just  such  an  one  may  my  daughter 
be!"  thought  she,  as  she  slowly  pro- 
ceeded towards  her  home,  "  they  are 
about  the  same  age  !  Ah,  cruel  mother ! 
to  give  up  for  a  false  friend  the  agree- 
able task  of  forming-  such  a  mind!*' 
"  Yet,"  she  continued  thus  mentally 
apostrophizing, "  without  the  experience 
my  folly  has  occasioned,  shoidd  I  have 
been  capable  of  instructing  her  ?  Was 
I  not  as  ignorant  of  realities  as  the 
young  person  I  have  left  ?  Did  not  my 
fond  partiality  for  one  whom  I  thought 
loved  me,  lead  me  to  imagine  I  was 
right  in  forsaking  him  who  w^as  my  best 
friend,  my  only  proper  guide  and  in- 
structor !  And  who  ought  to  have  been 
considered  such  by  me  !  But  I  left  him; 
and  what  cruel,  lessons  have  I  been 
taught  since*  Alas  !  the  hardest  I  have 
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yet  to  learn  submission  to.  1  must 
never  expect  to  see  him  or  my  child 
again !  Can  I  -ever  be  reconciled  to 
this?" 

With  these  bitter  reflections  she 
reached  the  farm,  and  retiring  to  her 
chamber,  gave  way  to  the  grief  they 
had  occasioned. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

t(  A  pang  to  secret  sorrow  dear; 
A  sigh ;  an  unavailing  tear."        GRAY. 

EARLY  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day,  Lucilla  hastened  to  pay  the  pro- 
mised visit.  Her  new  friend  had  occu- 
pied all  her  thoughts,  either  sleeping  or 
waking,  since  they  parted.  She  found 
Mrs.  Con  way  waiting  her  arrival,  and 
as  willing  to  pay  her  attention  ds  on 
their  first  meeting.  Her  conversation 
was  animated  and  instructive  -,  and  Lu- 
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cilia  was  inclined  to  think  herself  the 
most  fortunate  of  human  beings,  in  hav- 
ing found  such  an  acquaintance. 

Her  countenance  bore  witness  to  the 
pleasure  she  felt,  as  she  said,  "  Oh, 
madam  !  you  have  spread  a  new  world 
before  my  eyes,  every  thing  you  say  is 
a  fresh  source  of  enquiry  ! " 

Mrs.  Conway  smiled  at  her  ardour, 
whilst  she  felt  a  poignant  regret  that 
she  was  not  permitted  to  watch  the 
same  expansion  of  understanding  in  her 
daughter.  "  Who,"  thought  she,  "  will 
undertake  the  arduous  task  of  directing 
her  P  Who  will  guard  her  mind  from  the 
sad  effects  of  youthful  imagination,  led 
astray  by  pernicious  books,  false  friends, 
or  perfidious  counsellors  ?  Merciful  Pro- 
vidence be  thou  her  guide  and  guard 
through  the  intricacies  of  her  situation !" 

This  heartfelt  soliloquy,  although  it 
did  not  escape  her  lips,  cast  a  serious- 
ness on  her  countenance,  which  was  not 
unobserved  by  Lucilla. 
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"  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  happy, 
Lady,"  said  she,  affectionately  taking 
her  hand.  "Ah!  why  is  happiness  de- 
nied to  one  so  capable  of  bestowing  it!'* 

A  tear  trembled  in  Mrs.  Conway's  eye, 
as  she  replied  "  my  griefs  are  my  own, 
Lucilla — my  knowledge  only  can  be 
useful  to  you.'* 

"  Oh,  madam !"  returned  Lucilla,  with 
a  look  of  concern,  "  would  that.  I  could 
share  both  with  you,  and  by  partaking, 
alleviate  your  sorrows !  I  feel  that  whilst 
you  look  thus  melancholy,  something" 
will  be  wanting  to  my  happiness  I*1 

"  You  must  speak  no  more  on  this 
subject,  my  dear  young  friend,"  replied 
the  lady,  "  my  sorrow  is  occasioned  by 
an  event  which  you  could  not  compre- 
hend, and  must  never  know.** 

Lucilla,  accustomed  to  obey,  heard 
her  /with  silence ;  the  wish  of  know- 
ing more  was  checked  by  apprehension^ 
lest  her  enquiries  should  appear  to 
arise  from  idle  curiosity,  or  a  desire  to 
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pry  into  affairs  of  others :  an  idea  equally 
distressing  to  an  ingenuous  mind. 

After  they  had  taken  tea,  and  the 
gloom  dispersed  from  their  counte- 
nances, Mrs.  Conway  proposed  walking. 
"  You  must  show  me  some  of  your  fa- 
vourite walks,"  said  she,  "  in  this  retired 
spot;"  andLucilla  conducted  her  through 
the  park  belonging  to  the  Castle,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  stood  the  hunt- 
ing seat,  lately  occupied  by  Mr.  Waters. 
It  was  in  good  repair,  though  uninha- 
bited, and  the  garden  appeared  in  ex- 
cellent order. 

"  Another  empty  house,"  said  Mrs. 
Conway,  "  what  has  induced  all  the 
inhabitants  who  might  have  an  influence 
in  the  neighbourhood,  thus  to  quit  it  ? 
Who  lived  here  ?" 

"  A  family  of  the  name  of  Waters, 
Madam,"  replied  Lucilla,  "  but  they  are 
removed  to  the  neighbouring  town;  at 
present,  this  house  is  only  occasionally 
visited,  and  the  garden  cultivated." 
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"  Did  you  know  any  thing  of  them  ?* 
enquired  her  companion. 

"In  my  infancy  Mrs.  Waters  was  my 
best  friend,  Madam ;  I  still  remember 
with  gratitude  the  kindness  with  which 
she  instructed  me,  and  her  children  $  I 
was  then  allowed  to  be  the  companion 
of  Miss  Waters,  but  after  her  mother's 
death  she  went  to  school,  where  she 
learnt  to  disdain  the  neice  of  a  domestic, 
and  all  intercourse  between  us  has  since 
been  dropped." 

"  Had  they  any  other  children  ?" 

"  One  son,  Madam,''  returned  Lu- 
cilla,  with  a  tremulous  voice;  and  Mrs. 
Conway's  enquiring  eye  raised  a  blush 
on  her  cheek,  which  she  vainly  endea- 
voured to  conceal.  "  Ah !"  thought  her 
friend,  "  this  young  woman  has  not  stu- 
died her  favourite  romances  without 
encouraging  the  passion  they  so  highly 
extol.  This  young  Waters  has  made 
her  think  of  love  !" 

The  apprehension  that  had  just  before 
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prevented  Lucilla's  farther  enquiries  into 
her  friend's  private  history,  now  checked 
those  of  Mrs.  Conway's,  on  the  state  of 
her  affections ;  but  knowing  how  neces- 
sary advice  and  caution  are  upon  this 
head,  she  trembled  for  the  inexperienced 
girl,  lest  her  ardent  imagination  should 
lead  her  to  place  them  on  an  unworthy 
object,  or  where  she  could  not  hope 
they  were  returned. 

Lucilla  endeavoured  to  change  the 
conversation,  by  directing  Mrs.  Conway's 
attention  to  the  surrounding  scenery, 
and  for  the  present  her  friend  complied 
with  her  wish,  determining  to  renew  the 
subject  at  a  future  opportunity,  expli- 
citly to  speak  her  sentiments,  and  guard 
her  from  danger,  if  any  was  to  be  appre- 
hended. 

On  their  return  to  the  farm,  Mrs.  Con- 
way  consulted  her  about  some  improve- 
ment she  meant  to  make  in  the  garden 
belonging  to  it,  part  of  which  had  been 
assigned  for  her  amusement.  Lucilla 
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discovered  great  taste  and  skill  in  plant- 
ing and  arranging  its  produce,  and  Mrs. 
Conway  heard  with  pleasure,  that  the 
flower  gardens  and  walks  round  the 
Castle,  which  she  had  admired,  were 
cultivated  under  her  direction. 

They  then  partook  of  some  early  wood 
strawberries,  which  the  children  of  the 
village  were  eager  to  bring  to  the  stranger 
lady,  as  soon  as  they  ripened,  and  Lu- 
cilla  left  her  kind  friend  anxious  to  relate 
to  her  aunt  all  she  had  seen  and  enjoyed. 

Mrs.  Waters's  image  had  been  recalled 
to  her  mind,  and  all  the  associating 
ideas  connected  with  it  pressed  heavily 
on  her  heart,  as  she  returned  to  the 
Castle,  and  was  surprized  to  hear  the 
great  clock  strike  eight  as  she  entered 
the  court  yard. 

The  hours  had  passed  rapidly  away 
with  Lucilla,  but  she  perceived  Betty 
looking  out  for  her  return,  who  told  her 
they  had  appeared  long  to  her  aunt 
and  Mr.  Williams;  so  much  does  our 
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idea  of  time's  advances  depend  on  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  good  old  people  had  felt  her 
absence  as  a  deprivation,  and  they  list- 
ened with  pleasure  to  her  animated 
account  of  Mrs.  Conway's  conversation, 
and  her  newly  planned  garden,  on  ac- 
count of  which  she  was  coming  to  the 
Castle  the  next  morning,  to  receive  far- 
ther instructions.  Of  their  visit  to  the 
hunting  seat  Lucilla  forbore  to  speak; 
she  thought  it  might  occasion  some  dis- 
agreeable reflections,  and  perhaps  a  few 
admonitions  from  her  aunt,  which  she 
hoped  were  unnecessary. 

After  attending  to  the  comforts  of 
these,  her  first  and  tried  friends,  and 
seeing  her  aunt  in  bed,  she  retired  to 
her  own  to  dream  of  past  pleasures, 
and  anticipate  those  to  come :  pleasures 
alone  were  in  Lucilla's  vocabulary;  if 
she  had  any  sorrow,  it  was  of  that 
chastened  kind  which  admitted  enjoy- 
ynent  in  it's  indulgence.  Such  were  the 
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sentiments  she  entertained  for  young 
Waters,  and  which  the  books  she  had 
read,  rather  than  her  own  feelings, 
taught  her  to  define. 

It  was  in  the  true  spirit  of  heroism, 
that  she  obeyed  her  aunt,  and  allowed 
him  no  opportunity  of  meeting  her. 
The  last  token  of  remembrance  which 
she  had  received  from  him,  was  the  root 
of  a  new  flower.  It  accompanied  the 
letter  in  which  he  declared  his  attach- 
ment, and  told  her  that  much  longer 
than  that  flower  flourished,  she  would 
possess  his  love  !  Lucilla  cherished  the 
warm  acknowledgement  as  a  sacred 
treasure. 

This  was  previous  to  his  entering  the 
army,  and  she  had  not  heard  of  him 
since;  but  scarcely  aware  of  his  danger, 
from  her  ignorance  of  the  world  and 
its  concerns,  she  felt  no  fear  for  his 
safety;  and  as  for  his  constancy,  it  was 
only  to  affix  his  name  to  the  hero  of  the 
tale  she  read,  and  it  would  not  admit  a 
doubt. 
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In  the  mean  time,  she  nurtured  the 
tender  flower  with  more  than  common 
care ;  the  name  of  it  appeared  parti- 
cularly appropriate,  it  was  the  "  Forget 
me  not,"  of  noted  celebrity;  and  then 
she  saw  it  rear  its  delicate  blossoms  as  the 
spring  advanced,  she  softly  whispered, 
"  he  loves  me  still;"  and  indulged  the 
hope  he  would  one  day  return,  and  tell 
her  so. 

Absence,  however,  and  the  appearance 
of  Mrs.  Conway  at  the  farm,  helped  to 
wear  off  the  ardour  with  which  she  con- 
templated this  event,  and  the  new  direc- 
tion which  that  lady  had  given  to  her 
avocations  and  pursuits,  had  made  her 
less  solicitous  about  it. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  To  touch  the  finer  movements  of  the  mind, 
And  with  the  moral  beauty  charm  the  heart." 

THOMSON. 

THE  next  morning  brought  a  note  to 
Lucilla  instead  of  her  friend :  it  was 
written  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  her  immediately, 
as  she  felt  herself  indisposed  from  their 
walk  the  preceding  evening. 

The  tender-hearted  girl  was  alarmed, 
and  her  aunt  readily  consented  to  her 
going.  "  If  the  poor  lady  is  ill,  you 
must  hasten  to  her,'*  said  she  j  "  Betty 
can  do  very  well  for  me."  She  waited 
not  for  farther  commands,  but  with 
hurrying  steps,  bent  her  way  to  the 
farm. 

Here  she  found  her  amiable  friend, 
just  arisen  from  her  bed;  she  had  caught 
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a  severe  cold  the  night  before,  and 
feared  the  approach  of  a  fever.  Lu- 
cilla's  prompt  arrival  gave  her  pleasure, 
while  the  recollection  of  her  daughter, 
who,  but  for  her  mother's  imprudence, 
might  have  been  her  companion  and 
nurse,  drew  forth  many  a  sigh.  These 
her  young  attendant  lamented  to  hear, 
and  did  all  in  her  power  to  prevent. 
While  her  affectionate  solicitude  was 
received  with  grateful  emotion,  there 
was  an  expression  of  grief  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  her  friend,  that  made  her 
doubly  interesting. 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Conway,  Lu- 
cilla  read  aloud  in  a  volume  of  the 
Spectator.  Her  mind  received  with 
avidity  the  new  ideas  it  presented,  and 
her  auditor  was  gratified  to  hear  her 
express  the  pleasure  they  excited.  "  This 
is  not  at  all  like  the  books  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  read  !"  said  she,  "  what 
a  charming  variety  it  contains,  and  how 
easily  every  thing  is  expressed  !  I  won- 

VOL.  I.  E 
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der  not,  my  dear  Madam,  at  your  pre- 
ferring modern  books. — I  did  not  know 
what  they  were !" 

cc  And  yet,  my  dear/'  replied  Mrs. 
Conway,  "the Spectator  is  not  a  modern 
publication — do  not  you  see  that  these 
papers  are  dated  above  a  century 
back  ?" 

"  So  they  are  indeed !"  said  Lucilla, 
turning  to  the  first  page.  "  How  old 
then  must  the  books  be,  which  I  have 
been  used  to  admire !" 

"  At  the  least  two  or  three  hundred 
years,"  replied  her  friend,  "  and  some 
are  even  of  an  earlier  date.  As  works 
of  imagination,  they  serve  to  shew  the 
taste  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
written.  Later  authors  endeavour  to 
blend  instruction  with  amusement,  and 
in  general  they  succeed.  Yet  in  former 
days-,  there  were  men  of  greater  genius 
than  any  of  the  present  age,  and  the 
works  of  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and 
Milton,  are  still  read  'and  admired  by 
the  lovers  of  literature." 
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"  Oh,  that  they  were  in  the  library 
at  the  Castle !"  said  Lucilla,  with  un- 
affected energy. 

"  No  doubt  they  were?'  was  Mrs. 
Conway's  reply,  "  but  when  the  family 
no  longer  made  it  their  residence,  they 
removed  them  on  account  of  their  value 
being  increased  by  age;  while  those 
which  have  fallen  to  your  lot  have  lost 
their  worth  from  the  same  cause." 

"  How  strange !"  replied  Lucilla, 
thoughtfully,  "  I  think  I  can  perceive 
that  it  is  not  the  time  a  book  has  been 
written,  but  the  genius  of  the  author 
which  gives  it  estimation. " 

"  Not  always,"  replied  her  friend, 
"  for  we  have  books  highly  esteemed, 
only  on  account  of  their  being  written 
for  the  present  time,  and  after  a  few 
years  are  thought  of  no  more.  Others 
entirely  disregarded  on  their  first  ap- 
pearance, are  afterwards  held  in  high 
estimation.  This  was  the  case  with 
Milton's  works;  when  he  began  to  write, 
E  2 
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he  was  not  considered  as  a  man  of  ge- 
nius, and  his  Paradise  Lost,  which  is  now 
universally  admired,  was  scarcely  no- 
ticed." 

Lucilla  listened  with  attention  while 
she  proceeded.  "There  is  a  love  of 
variety  in  the  human  mind.  We  often 
give  our  approbation  to  what  is  new, 
without  considering  if  it  has  real  merit, 
particularly  when  it  accords  with  our 
feelings ;  but  these  are  works  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  are  still 
admired.  Fresh  beauties  are  seen  in 
every  perusal.  These  we  may  safely 
approve  and  recommend  to  others." 

"  But  will  all  admire  the  same  work, 
Madam?"  asked  Lucilla. 

"  All  who  have  true  taste  will  allow 
its  worth,  and  although  some  may  prefer 
one  author  to  another, .works  of  genius, 
of  whatever  description,  will  meet  with 
universal  approbation. — One  may  like 
prose  better  than  poetry,  yet  the  poetry 
is  still  admired." 
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w  I  think  I  should  not  like  poetry  so 
well  as  prose,"  said  Lucilla,  with  sim- 
plicity, "  for  what  I  have  read  in  my  old 
books,  do  not  strike  me  as  being  very 
pretty ;  neither  does  the  carols  and  songs 
which  I  have  sometimes  bought  of  the 
poor  traveller  who  comes  to  our  gate." 

Mrs.  Conway  smiled  at  the  criterion 
of  her  judgement.  "  It  is  because  you 
have  never  seen  any  really 'good,"  said 
she.  "  At  a  future  period  I  will  show 
you  some  I  think  you  will  admire." 

"  Thank  you,  Madam,"  returned  Lu- 
cilla,  half  inclined  to  ask* u  and  why  not 
now  ?"  but  she  recollected  her  friend 
had  said  one  book  should  be  read  at  a 
time,  and  fearful  of  fatiguing  her  by 
prolonging  the  conversation,  she  pro- 
posed leaving  her  for  a  few  hours,  and 
returning  a  gain  .in  the  evening. 

"  I  am  better  for  your  company,"  said 
Mrs.  Conway,  "  and  you  must  stay  with 
me  till  after  tea."  . 

This   request   was    readily   complied 
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with,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
Lucilla  sat  by  the  couch  of  her  friend, 
read  to  her  when  she  desired  it,  or 
silently  watched  her  slumbers  when  she 
sunk  into  repose. 

The  next  day  she  was  again  with  her, 
and  for  the  ensuing  week  was  her  con- 
stant visitor.  Mrs.  Conway  recovered 
but  slowly,  and  her  spirits  were  very 
varying,  but  Lucilla's  respect  and  ad- 
miration increased  each  time  they  met. 
From  this  time  their  bond  of  union  was 
cemented.  Lucilla's  affectionate  at- 
tention cheered  the  heart  of  her  friend, 
and  she  still  wished  for  her  society  when 
her  illness  was  removed. 

Their  time  was  spent  in  reading,  walk_ 
ing,  and  conversing  on  the  topics  their 
books  afforded,  or  on  the  larger  volume 
Nature  daily  opened  to  their  view. 
Week  after  week  passed  away  in  the 
delightful  occupation  of  pouring  "  the 
fresh  instruction  o'er  the  mind."  Lu- 
cilla's heart  Expanded  to  the  genial  ray, 
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as  the  bursting  flower  before  the   all- 
enlivening  sun. 

When  the  weather  was  not  favourable 
for  them  to  get  out,  Mrs.  Conway  read 
to  her  young  friend  part  of  one  of  Wal- 
ter Scott's  inimitable  poems,  the  speci- 
men of  modern  poetry  which  she  had 
promised  her.  It  was  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  and  Lucilla  was  in  raptures.  It 
was  something  like  her  former  favour- 
ites, but  how  differently  expressed. 
"  Oh,  Madam !  you  might  indeed  say 
I  had  never  seen  good  poetry !  what 
charming  language  !  and  the  descrip- 
tions are  quite  enchanting!" 

Mrs.  Conway  smiled  at  her  energy. 
"  Do  you  not  remember  that  I  told  you 
we  were  charmed  with  novelty,"  said 
she. 

"  Yes,  you  did,"  exclaimed  Lucilla, 
"  but  if  I  was  to  read  this  poem  again 
and  again,  I  should  admire  it !  This 
will  undoubtedly  stand  the  test  of  time  !" 

"  I  think  it  will,"  replied  her  friend, 
"  but  there  are  other  poems  of  this  au- 
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thor's,  which  receive  greater  commen- 
dation; the  many  editions  each  have 
gone  through,  afford  a  proof  how  highly 
they  are  admired." 

"  Have  you  any  more,  Madam,"  en- 
quired the  impatient  girl,  (f  pray  let  me 
read  them  all." 

"  All  I  have  you  shall  read,"  returned 
Mrs.  Conway,  "  but  you  must  not  allow 
them  to  occupy  all  your  time  for  read- 
ing, or  you  will  be  liable  to  fall  into  the 
error  you  have  just  escaped.  Books  of 
instruction  and  history  must  not  be 
neglected. 

"  'Tis  the  great  art  of  life  to  manage  well 

"  The  restless  mind,  for  ever  on  pursuit 

*'  Of  knowledge  bent,  it  starves  the  grosser  powers : 

*'  Quite  unemployed,  against  its  own  repose 

€<  It  turns  its  fatal  edge ;  and  sharper  pangs, 

"  Than  what  the  body  knows,  embitters  life. 

"  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  change 
your  employments  as  well  as  your  books, 
and  "  as  the  various  fits  of  humour 
seize,  you 
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w  Prom  philosophy  to  fable  shift, 
"  From  prose  to  song*" 

Lucilla  promised  to  obey. 

"  What  a  pity  it  is,"  said  she,  "  that 
every  body  is  not  fond  of  reading,  how 
much  pleasure  they  are  losing  !" 

"  I  do  not  think  so,*'  replied  her  friend, 
"  for  as  there  are  varieties  in  their  em- 
ployment, it  is  also  needful  men  should 
possess  different  inclinations  to  pursue 
them.  The  mechanic,  the  labourer,  and 
the  domestic,  with  others  who  are  en- 
gaged in  their  several  departments, 
would  fnl  their  usual  avocations  irk- 
some; if  this  was  the  case,  their  employ- 
ments would  be  pursued  with  apathy, 
instead  of  which  it  is  wisely  ordained, 
that  each  should  find  pleasure  in  his 
own  pursuit." 

Again  Lucilla  saw  the  justness  of  her 
friend's  remark,  and  was  reminded  that 
much  thought  and  consideration  were 
necessary  to  read  with  profit  either  to 
ourselves  or  others. 

E  3 
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Mrs.  Conway  then  consented  to  lend 
her  the  books  she  wished,  if  she  would 
promise  to  read  the  History  of  England 
also  with  which  she  had  supplied  her. 
It  was  of  a  more  modern  date  than  that 
the  library  at  the  Castle  contained,  and 
Lucilla  was  to  communicate  to  her  friend 
the  knowledge  it  afforded,  a  condition 
she  readily  agreed  to,  as  many  things 
met  her  eye  within  its  pages  which  she 
could  not  thoroughly  digest,  or  her 
heart  approve ;  and  she  frequently 
wished  for  Mrs.  Conway's  superior  un- 
derstanding to  remove  their  difficulties. 

Airing  days  were  now  quite  forgot- 
ten ;  and  Betty  was  permitted  to  parade 
through  the  apartments  alone,  and  see 
that  the  furniture  remained  in  as  good 
condition  as  their  age  and  faded  colours 
would  permit. 

In  consequence  of  her  growing  inti- 
macy with  Mrs.  Conway,  Lucilla  was 
often  absent  from  her  aunt,  but  she 
could  not  refuse  her  the  pleasure  it 
afforded. 
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She  anticipated  the  time  when  that 
lady  might  be  the  only  friend  of  her 
niece ;  "  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams and  myself,"  said  she,  "  you  will 
be  alone  in  the  world,  unless  she  con- 
tinues her  kindness  to  you.  Cultivate 
her  friendship,  therefore,  my  dearest 
child,  and  may  you  never  be  found  un- 
worthy of  it.  Then,  in  my  last  hour,  I 
shall  not  have  to  regret  leaving  you 
helpless  and  unknown !" 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  To  bid  the  sweetly  glistening  tear  arise, 
Which  swims  in  the  glad  eye  of  gratitude.** 

CASTLE  BUILDING. 

LOST  in  the  enchanting  mazes  of  poe- 
try, and  delighted  to  receive  pleasure 
and  instruction  from  the  lips  of  Mrs. 
Conway,  Lucilla  forgot  there  were  other 
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duties  to  perform.  In  compliance  with 
her  aunt's  wishes  and  her  own  inclina- 
tion, she  had  formerly  attended  to  the 
necessities  of  her  poorer  neighbours,,  and 
tasted  the  blessing  of  beneficence.  Li- 
mited as  were  her  means,  she  still  had 
It  in  her  power  to  relieve  their  wants, 
and  the  lonely  heart  had  often  hailed 
.her  approach  as  the  harbinger  of  com- 
fort; but  now  all  was  laid  .aside  for  the 
desire  of  improvement. 

Lucilla's  heart  was  susceptible  of 
other's  woe,  and  as  easily  melted  with 
pity  as  expanded  with  admiration.  Her 
benevolent  feelings  only  wanted  to  be 
called  into  action,  and  she  was  again 
warm  in  the  pursuits  of  charity. 

During  Mrs.  Conway's  illness,  her 
wishes  as  well  as  gratitude  4ed  her  to  the 
farm,  and,  since  her  recovery,  they  met 
with  mutual  pleasure. 

The  conversation  of  her  friend  was  so 
delightful,  it  daily  opened  new  sources 
of  knowledge  and  amusement  to  her 
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view,  and  when  her  aunt  sanctioned  the 
attention  which  she  paid  her,  how  could 
it  be  wrong  ? 

Betty  told  her  a  poor  man  and  woman 
whom  she  had  been  used  to  visit,  were 
very  ill,  "  and  wished  Miss  Lucilla 
would  come  and  see  them." 

"  Tell  them  I  will  come  to-morrow," 
said  she,  giving  way  to  the  ready  impulse 
of  her  heart..  "No,  stop;  not  to-mor- 
row; I  am  engaged  all  day  with  Mrs. 
Conway,  but  the  next  morning  I  will 
see  them.  In  the  mean  time  do  not  let 
them  want." 

"  My  mistress  has  ordered  me  to  make 
broth  and  jelly,  and  \  carry  them  some 
every  day." 

"  That  is  right,  my  good  Betty,"  said 
Lucilla,  and  taking  up  "  the  Lay  of  the 
last  Minstrel,"  she  soon  forgot  every 
distress  but  those  which  the  poem  de- 
scribed. 

"  Alas!  I  might  have  gone  whilst  I 
have  been  reading  this  !"  said  she,  when 
she  laid  aside  her  book,  as  the  warning 
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clock  told  her  it  was  the  hour  Mrs.  Con- 
way  had  appointed  for  their  evening 
walk. 

Day  after  day  passed  with  Lucilla  in 
the  same  agreeable  round.  A  week 
elapsed,  and  the  sick  people  were  not 
thought  of,  till  Betty  again  reminded  her 
of  their  wish  to  see  her. 

"  Are  they  not  better?"  said  Lucilla. 

"  They  will  never  be  better  in  this 
world,  Miss,"  replied  Betty,  "  there  is 
no  hope  of  their  recovery." 

Lucilla  felt  she  had  acted  wrong. 
"  And  do  they  wish  very  much  to  see 
me  ?"  she  enquired. 

"  They  did  Miss  :  they  said  they  had 
something  to  say  to  you  or  their  daugh- 
ter, but  she  is  not  come ;  latterly  they 
have  not  spoke  much  about  you." 

"  Can  I  go  to  night  ?"  said  Lucilla, 
ashamed  of  her  neglect. 

"  It  is  past  nine  o'clock,  Miss,  and 
above  half  an  hour's  walk,  they  will 
think  it  their  daughter  at  so  late  an  hour, 
and  be  dreadfully  disappointed/1 
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"  I  will  not  add  to  their  distress,"  said 
Lucilla,  mournfully, "  although  I  have  for- 
gotten to  relieve  it;  but  are  you  sure  they 
have  every  thing  they  want  ?  " 

ccAlf  but  the  sight of  you,  Miss,  and  of 
their  daughter ;  they  could  excuse  her, 
because  she  was  at  a  distance,  but  they 
kept  hoping  you  would  come,  and  were 
disappointed." 

Lucilla  burst  into  tears.  "  Say  no 
more,  Betty,"  exclaimed  she,  "  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself,  call  me  to-morrow 
morning  early,  and  I  will  make  them  the 
only  reparation  in  my  power." 

The  morning  never  came  to  them. 
Betty  appeared  at  her  bedside,  and  said, 
they  had  died  during  the  night,  within 
an  hour  of  each  other. 

Lucilla's  tears  flowed  afresh,  and  the 
lesson  this  incident  taught  her,  was  ne- 
ver forgotten. 

With  swollen  eyes,  and  an  abashed 
countenance,  she  met  her  aunt  and  Mr. 
Williams  at  breakfast.  They  might  have 
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said  a  great  deal  on  her  late  conduct,  but 
it  would  have  been  slight  to  the  upbraid- 
ings  of  her  own  heart.  While  she  ex- 
pressed her  sorrow,  they  forgot  their 
meditated  reproof,  and  were  ready  to 
take  blame  on  themselves,  for  not  re- 
minding her  of  the  promise  she  had 
given  ;  but  her  fault  would  admit  of  no 
palliation  in  Lucilla's  eyes.  "  These 
people  were  good  to  me  in  my  child- 
hood," said  she,  "  how  often  have  they 
attended  to  my  wants,  and  said,  they 
hardly  knew  which  they  loved  best,  me 
or  their  daughter  Alice ;  .but  now,  though 
I  was  so  near  them,  I  suffered  my  own 
gratification  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  dying  request." 

At  the  usual  hour  she  repaired  to  Mrs. 
Con  way,  who  was  immediately  alarmed 
on  seeing  her  altered  appearance.  "  Oh, 
Lucilla  !"  said  she,  "  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter !"  and  a  thousand  vague  appre- 
hensions crowded  on  her  mind. 

"  I   am  a  poor  selfish  creature.   Ma- 
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dam,   and   unworthy  the   kindness  you 
have  shewn  me !" 

Her  friend  pressed  her  to  her  bosom, 
relieved  from  anxiety  on  her  own  ac- 
count, and  again  enquired  the  cause  of 
her  uneasiness. 

(f  Ah  !  what  avails  the  moral  lessons 
I  have  read,  if  my  heart  is  not  made 
better  by  them  !"  said  the  afflicted  girl. 
"  I  have  been  absorbed  in  imaginary 
woes,  and  forgot  to  offer  consolation 
where  they  were  real."  She  then  re- 
lated in  broken  accents  her  unkindness 
to  the  poor  people  who  were  once  her 
friends;  and  lamented,  that  since  she 
had  been  so  eager  for  instruction,  she 
had  neglected  every  opportunity  of 
doing  good. 

"  I  have  been  to  blame  as  well  as 
you,"  returned  Mrs.  Con  way,  affected 
by  her  artless  grief,  "  I  have  been  too 
long  a  stranger  in  this  place.  Occupied 
by  my  wishes  for  your  improvement,  I 
have  neglected  the  pleasure  of  being 
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useful  to  others;  but  my  dear  young 
friend,  this  shall  be  a  warning  to  us 
both.  You  shall  introduce  me  to  your 
poor  neighbours,  and  part  of  our  time 
shall  be  devoted  to  their  advantage !" 

Lucilla  thanked  her.  "  With  such  a 
directress,"  said  she,  *'  I  shall  not  err; 
but  my  selfishness"  kept  me  from  men- 
tioning them  to  you  before,  lest  they 
should  draw  your  attention  from  myself ! 
Oh,  Madam !  can  you  love  me  after  this 
confession  ?"  continued  she,  her  face 
suffused  with  blushes. 

v  "  Your  frankness  in  acknowledging  it," 
replied  Mrs.  Con  way,  drawing  her  to- 
wards her,  "  makes  me  forgive  your  error; 
but  be  assured,  I  should  not  have  loved 
^you  less  for  seeing  your  heart  touched 
with  compassion." 

The  mildness  of  this  rebuke  again 
extorted  tears  from  Lucilla,  while  the 
consoling  voice  of  her  friend  convinced 
her  she  could  exercise  the  virtue  she 
wished  to  recommend. 
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On  the  evening  which  consigned  the 
aged  pair  to  the  grave,  Lucilla  was  re- 
turfing  from  the  farm,  where  she  had  lis- 
tened to  the  mournful  bell,  which  pro- 
claimed their  earthly  cares  were  ended, 
with  a  renewed  consciousness  that  she 
had  not  endeavoured  to  lessen  them. 
She  had  to  pass  a  part  of  the  park  which 
shaded  a  narrow  path  on  its  outskirts, 
and  heard  the  voice  of  one  in  deep  dis- 
tress. Lucilla  listened  with  the  hope  of 
relieving  it. 

It  was  the  daughter  of  the  poor  people, 
who  were  then  laid  in  the  ground,  and 
a  woman  whom  she  had  met,  as  she  ap- 
proached the  village;  she  was  giving 
her  an  account  of  their  death.  The 
poor  girl  had  not  received  the  letter 
which  informed  her  of  their  illness  till 
the  day  before. 

As  soon  as  her  distress  would  allow 
her  to  speak,  she  said,  "  Miss  Lucilla  at 
the  Castle  was  good  to  them,  I  know  they 
loved  her  as  well  as  they  did  me  !" 
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"  Miss  Lucilla  is  very  much  altered 
lately,"  returned  the  woman,  "  she  does 
not  come  to  see  any  of  us  now." 

Lucilla  waited  not  to  hear  more ;  her 
heart  told  her  there  was  sufficient  ground 
for  the  charge,  whilst  her  feelings  re- 
volted at  the  accusation.  She  hastened 
to  the  spot  on  which  they  stood,  and 
catching  the  afflicted  girl  in  her  arms, 
exclaimed,  "  I  am  not  altered,  dearest 
Alice,  my  heart  is  still  the  same." 

"  And  did  not  y<m  know  they  were  ill  ?" 
returned  she,  with  a  doubting  air,  when 
she  discovered  who  it  was  that  thus  em- 
braced her. 

Lucilla  was  again  obliged  to  take 
shame  to  hers, -if :  wifh  an  averted  face, 
she  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  added, 
"  I  was  much  to  blame,  Alice,  I  suffered 
what  I  was  engaged  in,  to  occupy  so 
much  of  my  time  and  attention,  that  I 
had  none  for  them." 

"  Ah !  Miss  Lucilla,  then  you  must 
indeed  be  altered !" 
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These  words,  few  as  they  were,  con- 
veyed a  mingled  sorrow  and  reproof, 
which  struck  at  once  upon  the  heart, 
and  Lucilla  wept  on  the  bosom  of  her 
who  uttered  them.  "  I  will  not  endea- 
vour to  exculpate  myself,"  said  she,  as 
she  regained  composure,  "  my  future 
conduct  shall  convince  you  to  the  con- 
trary !  I  acted  wrong,  very  wrong !  but 
the  remorse  I  have  suffered,  will  prevent 
my  giving  room  for  such  a  construction 
to  be  put  a  second  time  upon  my  ac- 
tions." 

"  I  am  afraid  they  have  wanted  during 
their  illness,"  said  the  weeping  Alice, 
"  for  this  woman  tells  me,  their  goods 
were  seized  for  rent  before  their  bodies 
were  taken  out  of  the  house !" 

Lucilla  shuddered  at  this  intelligence^ 
"  And  I  was  so  cruel  as  not  to  visit  them 
in  their  distress,"  said  she  •  to  herself, 
<c  how  much  anxiety  might  I  have  saved 
them,"  but  she  relieved  the  full  heart  of 
their  affectionate  child,  by  assuring  her 
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they  had  every  thing  necessary  from  the 
Castle,  "  my  aunt  sent  it  them  everyday," 
said  she. 

"  The  Almighty  bless  her  for  it," 
returned  Alice.  "  The  goods  may  go 
with  all  my  heart !  they  do  not  want 
them  now !  and  as  for  me,  I  have  no 
home  !  no  friend  !" 

"  Do  not  say  so  !"  exclaimed  Lucilla, 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  pity.  "  I 
will  be  your  friend,  and  the  Castle  your 
home,"  forgetful  at  that  moment  she 
was  not  the  entire  mistress  of  it.  "  It 
is  doubly  incumbent  on  me,  who  have 
neglected  your  parents,  to  pay  you 
every  attention," 

Tears  checked  the  return  of  thank- 
fulness from  the  lips  of  Alice,  but  they 
were  tears  of  gratitude,  and  she  pressed 
the  hand  of  her  friend,  while  in  broken 
accents  she  uttered,  "  I  am  young  and 
able  to  earn  my  living,  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  a  burden  to  you.  Could  I  have 
received  their  last  blessing,  it  would 
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have  been  a  comfort  to  me — but  I  must 
be  content.  I  am  thankful  they  had 
what  was  necessary." 

The  woman  who  had  first  met  her, 
from  whom  she  received  the  abrupt 
intelligence  of  the  loss  she  had  sus- 
tained, now  took  her  leave.  They  were 
but  slightly  acquainted,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable she  was  not  sorry  to  be  saved 
the  necessity  of  taking  her  home.  Alice 
promised  to  see  her  in  the  morning, 
and  followed  Lucilla  to  the  Castle. 

It  was  with  an  humiliating  sense  of 
her  own  neglect,  that  she  conducted 
thither  her  weeping  charge,  but  with 
no  fear  of  her  aunt's  displeasure.  Poor 
Alice  was  received  with  pity,  and  every 
assistance  promised  her  in  the  settle- 
ment of  her  father's  affairs.  He  had 
been  an  under  tenant  on  the  Elfield 
estate,  and  Mr.  Williams  engaged  to 
speak  to  the  landlord  in  her  behalf. 

Every  thing  was  said  to  afford  her 
consolation^  and  every  refreshment 
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which  the  house  afforded  offered  to  her 
choice. 

After  the  violence  of  her  grief  had 
subsided,  and  she  had  ate  of  what  was 
set  before  her,  she  retired  to  a  bed  which 
Betty  had  prepared  iri  Lucilla's  room. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"  To  me  in  converse  sweet  impart 
To  read  in  man  the  native  heart !" 

COLLINS. 

THE  next  morning  Lucilla  was  not 
impatient  to  go  to  Mrs.  Conway,  she 
•  devoted  her  time  to  the  afflicted  Alice, 
and  at  her  desire  accompanied  her  to 
the  grave  of  her  parents.  Here  they 
again  shed  tears  of  regret,  and  acknow- 
ledged their  former  kindness;  from 
thence  they  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
the  departed  where  Mr.  Williams  had 
engaged  to  meet  them. 
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The  account  Alice  had  heard  the 
evening  before  was  greatly  exaggerated. 
The  landlord  had  not  attempted  to  move 
any  of  the  goods ;  he  had  only  marked 
what  was  sufficient  to  pay  him  his  rent, 
and  at  the  remonstrance  of  Mr.  Williams 
was  ready  to  wait  till  Alice*  could  settle 
it.  This  was. soon  done — the  furniture 
was  sold,  and  all  expences  paid.  She 
could  spare  but  a  few  days  to  her  own 
affairs,  for  she  was  in  a  good  service 
and  did  not  like  to  risk  the  displeasure 
of  her  mistress,  by  not  returning  to  it  as 
soon  as  possible,  especially  since  the 
objects  of  her  chief  solicitude  were  re- 
moved. 

The  grateful  girl  parted  from  her 
friends  at  the  Castle,  with  a  beating 
heart,  and  many  expressions  of  thank- 
ful  respect.  They  were  now  the  only 
ties  which  bound  her  to  her  native  vil- 
lage, and  Lucilla  begged  her  to  consider 
her  as  one  who  would  be  always  inte- 
rested in  her  welfare. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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"  A  few  years  hence,"  said  she,  "  and 
I  may  be  as  you  are,  but  if  I  ever  have 
a  home  which  I  can  call  my  own,  con- 
sider it  as  your's,  dear  Alice  !  and  we 
will  be  a  mutual  assistance  to  each 
other." 

It  was  not  long  before  some  of  Mrs. 
Conway's  benevolent  plans  were  put 
in  execution.  She  became  acquainted 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  and 
in  various  ways  promoted  their  comfort 
and  prosperity. 

She  raised  a  school  for  the  children, 
and  suggested  a  plan  for  their  improve- 
ment, which  convinced  Lucilla  that  her 
friend  was  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
duties  of  humble  life,  as  she  was  capable 
of  adorning  its  highest  circles. 

Lucilla's  literary  progress  still  went 
on.  She  became  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  our 
justly  admired  poets  of  a  later  date. 
They  were  a  source  from  whence  she 
drew  fresh  springs  of  pleasure,  and 
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much  of  her  time  was  spent  in  reading 
them  aloud  to  Mrs.  Conway. 

Under  her  direction,  she  studied  his- 
tory and  geography,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  instead  of  the  romantic 
girl  with  whom  we  began  our  history, 
she  became  a  well  informed  young 
woman :  but  I  have  rather  anticipated 
the  course  of  her  improvement,  and 
must  now  relate  a  conversation  which 
gave  Mrs.  Conway  a  farther  opportunity 
of  scanning  her  young  friend. 

She  often  came  to  the  Castle  to  witness 
the  improvement  in  Lucilla's  garden, 
and  receive  instructions  for  the  laying 
out  of  her  own.  She  was  also  to  choose 
some  plants  and  flowers,  and  promised 
herself  great  pleasure  in  their  cultiva- 
tion. 

As  they  walked  through  the  garden 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
chapel  of  the  Castle,  and  where  Lucilla 
spent  most  of  her  time,  Mrs.  Conway 
noticed  a  great  many  flowers  of  one 
F  2 
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kind.  Its  blossoms  were  small  and  deli- 
cate, and  she  was  equally  surprized 
and  pleased,  when  she  heard  its  name, 
"  Forget  me  not."  «  These,"  said  she, 
"  grow  spontaneously  in  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  and  are  mentioned  with  much 
expression,  in  our  favourite  author's 
visit  to  that  memorable  spot*." 

Lucilla turned  pale,  and  replied,  "they 
were  given  to  me  by  a  friend,  who,  per- 
haps, may  now  lie  in  that  dreadful  field. 
I  rear  the  flower  for  his  sake ;"  and  the 
tear  trembled  in  her  eye,  as  she  added, 
"  I  have  never  heard  of  him  since !" 

Mrs.  Conway  saw  and  pitied  her  emo- 
tion, "  May  I  claim  the  privilege  of  a 
friend,"  said  she, "  and  enquire  his  name  ? 
It  might  then  be  ascertained  whether  he 
lives  to  share  the  honours  of  that  day, 
or  gloriously  fell  in  obtaining  them." 

"  Heaven  forbid !"  replied  Lucilla, 
involuntarily  shrinking  from  the  idea. 

*  See  Paul's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,  by  Walter 
Scott. 
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**  Although  I  must  never  see  him  more, 
I  could  not  bear  to  hear  of  his  death ! 
we  were  friends  from  our  childhood, 
Madam,  and  he  is  the  son  of  the  Mrs* 
Waters  I  mentioned,  the  first  evening  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  spending  with  you." 

"  And  why  was  your  acquaintance 
forbidden  ?"  enquired  her  friend,  who 
already  conjectured  the  cause. 

"  Indeed,  Madam,  there  was  nothing 
wrong  in  it,"  she  replied,  with  much 
earnestness,  "  but  his  father  objected 
to  it  on  account  of  my  situation." 

"  And  could  you  easily  relinquish 
his  society  ?" 

"  Ah !  no,  Madam !  these  flowers 
prove  I  could  not;  yet  rather  than 
bring  disgrace  upon  him,  I  could  give 
it  up.  I  regret  my  station  in  life  is  not 
nearer  his  own,  then  we  might  still  have 
been  friends." 

"  Do  you  think  you  are  not  so  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Conway,  anxiously  watching  every 
turn  of  her  expressive  countenance. 
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"  If  these  flowers  tell  me  true,  we  are/' 
said  Lucilla,  deeply  blushing,  "  for  he 
said  that  as  long  as  they  flourished,  aye, 
and  much  longer,  he  should  remember 
me  !  how  then  can  I  forget  him,  or 
cease  to  cherish  the  memorials  of  his 
regard  ?" 

"  Beware,  my  love,  that  in  so  doing 
you  plant  not  a  thorn  in  your  own 
bosom  !" 

"  Can  any  thing  so  delicate  as  this 
sweet  flower  produce  a  thorn  ?"  asked 
Lucilla,  with  an  ingenuous  air,  while  she 
plucked  a  blossom,  and  placed  it  on  her 
breast. 

"  No,"  replied  her  friend,  "  but  the 
feelings  they  excite  may  cost  you  many 
a  pang." 

Lucilla's  heart  swelled  with  proud 
emotion.  "  Not  while  I  can  reflect  that 
I  have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  his  re- 
gard," said  she,  "  I  would  relinquish  all 
but  the  remembrance  of  our  former 
friendship,  rather  than  deprive  him  of 
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his  father's  favour,  or  hinder  his  advance- 
ment in  the  world." 

"  Nobly  spoken  !"  said  Mrs.  Coiiway. 
"  While  I  can  hear  my  young  friend 
express  such  sentiments,  and  know  that 
she  acts  accordingly,  I  need  not  fear. 
Her  sacrifice  will  be  rewarded  by  an 
approving  conscience  !" 

Luciila  smiled,  though  in  tears,  and 
led  the  way  to  the  spot  from  which 
Mrs.  Conway  was  to  choose  the  plants 
she  preferred. 

In  the  afternoon  these  were  sent  to  " 
the  farm,  and  Luciila  followed  with  a 
root  of  her  much  loved  flower  in  her 
basket.  She  begged  her  friend's  ac- 
ceptance of  it,  "  I  have  great  reason, 
Madam,  to  desire  you  to  s  forget  me 
not,1  "•  said  she, "  as  without  yom\eounsel 
and  direction  into  how  many  errors  am 
I  liable  to  fall." 

Mrs.  Conway  greeted  her  with  an 
affectionate  smile.  She  promised  the 
continuance  of  her  friendship,  and  added, 
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"  may  the  time  never  come  that  you 
shall  not  desire  it !" 

"  While  I  deserve  it,"  returned  Lu- 
cilla,  "  I  shall  never  cease  to  value  it !" 

In  a  little  time  she  saw  her  newly 
transplanted  flower  flourishing  in  Mrs. 
Conway's  garden,  and  beheld  its  growth 
with  equal  pleasure  as  in  her  own ;  but 
the  name  of  Waters  was  not  mentioned, 
till  many  weeks  afterwards.  Mrs.  Conway 
told  her  she  had  received  a  letter  from 
a  friend  in  London,  who  had  carefully 
looked  overthelist  of  killed  and  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  he  was 
not  named. 

"  He  has  escaped  then,"  exclaimed 
Lucilla,  with  grateful  joy ;  but  forgetting 
to  thank  her  friend  for  this  kind  atten- 
tion, she  added  in  less  exulting  accents, 
"  there  are  other  ways  of  dying  than  in 
battle." 

Mrs.  Conway  would  not  be  displeased 
at  her  solicitude,  but  she  forbore  to 
notice  it.  "  We  will  hope  better  things," 
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said  she,  cc  and  that  your  friend  will  live 
to  do  honour  to  his  station.  I  under- 
stand he  has  attained  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain." 

"  Has  he  really?"  said  Lucilla,  her 
eyes  beaming  with  pleasure,  but  soou 
assuming  a  more  melancholy  air,  "  I 
would  not  that  he  should  dishonour  his 
station  by  renewing  his  acquaintance 
with  me!  Is  not  this  your  meaning, 
Madam?" — Mrs.  Conway  only  smiled 
and  replied,  "  while  you  retain  this  senti- 
ment, your  separation  will  appear  easier 
to  you." 

As  Lucilla's  mind  expanded,  Mrs. 
Gonway  became  greatly  attached  to 
her;  she  found  her  frank  and  unreserved, 
in  possession  of  many  amiable  qualities, 
and  as  she  traced  her  disposition,  she 
could  not  help  regretting  so  much 
mental  sweetness  should  be  "  wasted  in 
the  desert  air."  "  But  for  my  dereliction 
from  the  world,"  thought  she,  "  what 
pleasure  should  I  have  in  introducing  so 
FS 
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fair  a  flower  to  those  who  could  justly 
appreciate  its  value !" 

Then  came  the  melancholy  reflection, 
that  but  for  her  own  infatuation,  she 
might  have  had  a  much  dearer  object 
of  affection;  and  again  she  shed  the 
bitter  tear  of  repentance. 

Summer,  and  the  ensuing  winter, 
passed  rapidly  away  with  Lucilla.  The 
village  school  flourished  under  Mrs. 
Conway's  auspices,  and  her  young  friend 
was  delighted  to  observe  the  improve- 
ment of  the  children. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  The  gaudy  gloss  of  fortune  only  strikes 
The  vulgar  eye  :  the  suffrage  of  the  wise, 
The  praise  that's  worth  ambition,  is  attained 
By  sense  alone,  and  dignity  of  mind !" 

ARMSTRONG. 

THE  Spring  was  again  advancing,  and 
Lucilla  rejoicing  in  its  first  opening 
flower — again  "  the  generous  glebe 
whose  bosom  smiles  with  verdure,"  met 
her  eye.  Her  heart  warmed  with  gra- 
titude to  Him  who  thus  renews  the  face 
of  nature,  and  sheds  his  boundless  good- 
ness over  the  earth. 

Every  tree  was  putting  forth  its  ten- 
derest,  brightest  green,  and  the  lark 
gaily  caroling  in  the  azure  sky,  as  Lu- 
cilla opened  her  high  arched  window 
to  contemplate  the  delightful  prospect  $ 
but  her  agreeable  reflections  were  in- 
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terrupted  by  the  approach  of  a  man 
who  shewed  he  had  a  letter  to  deliver. 

Thinking  only  of  Mrs.  Conway,  from 
whom  she  expected  some  instructions 
about  the  school,  she  hastened  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  was  surprised  to  find  it 
directed  to  Mr.  Williams,  and  that  it 
had  a  distant  post  mark. 

It  brought  intelligence,  that  Sir 
Charles  Elfield  and  his  family  intended 
to  visit  the  Castle,  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
put  in  proper  order,  and  announced  the 
approach  of  the  housekeeper,  and  some 
servants  from  their  other  residence,  to 
prepare  it  for  their  reception. 

The  old  people  knew  not  whether  to 
rejoice  or  mourn  at  the  information; 
they  wished  to  see  the  owners  of  the 
Castle  again  within  its  walls/  and  the 
recollection  of  their  former  affability 
and  kindness  gave  them  pleasure,  but 
the  idea  of  new  servants,  and  another 
housekeeper,  was  not  very  agreeable. 

A  few  years  back  Lucilla  would  hav* 
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been  delighted  at  the  prospect,  but  now 
she  feared  it  might  interrupt  her  inter- 
course with  Mrs.  Conway. — She  was  im- 
patient to  communicate  the  intelligence 
to  her,  and  hear  her  opinion  of  so  un- 
expected an  occurrence. 

"  Read  the  letter  again,  Lucilla,"  said 
her  aunt,  <c  when  are  they  to  be  here?" 
She  obeyed  her  order,  and  replied, 
"  We  may  expect  the  family  in  about  a 
fortnight,  but  the  servants  will  arrive 
either  to-day  or  to-morrow!" 

"  Another  steward  also,  I  dare  say," 
remarked  Mr.  Williams,  looking  sorrow- 
fully at  Mrs.  Mason,  "  you  and  I  shall 
be  quite  useless!" 

Lucilla  endeavoured  to  restore  their 
cheerfulness,  by  saying,  "  If  you  have 
no  authority,  my  friends,  you  will  have 
no  responsibility,  all  your  employment 
will  be  to  look  on,  and  enjoy  the  return 
of  those  gay  days,  whose  departure  you 
have  so  often  regretted." 

"  Ah,  child!"  returned  her  aunt,  shak- 
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ing  her  head,  "  you  little  know  what 
these  days  may  produce.  If  we  are  old, 
and  not  expected  to  do  any  tiling^  this 
will  not  be  your  case ;  I  fear  they  will 
expect  to  find  you  differently  employed. 
Your  book-learning  will  be  of  no  use  in 
their  eyes;  and  they  will  think  your 
visits  to  Mrs.  Conway  have  made  you 
above  your  station." 

"  I  trust  not,  my  dear  aunt. — I  shall 
not  forget  that  I  am  your  niece,  and 
though  Mrs.  Conway  has  made  me  her 
companion,  I  am  not  to  expect  the  same 
kindness  from  them." 

"  Having  known  our  good  Mr.  Henry/' 
said  Mr.  Williams,  "  it  is  likely  that  lady 
will  become  acquainted  with  the  family, 
and  then,  perhaps,  she  will  take  no 
farther  notice  of  you!" 

"  I  will  not  think  thus  of  so  kind  a 
friend,"  returned  Lucilla,  her  cheeks 
glowing  with  emotion;  "  but  if  she 
should  not  seek  my  company  while  they 
are  here,  that  shall  not  lessen  my  grati- 
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tude!  No,  no,  I  shall  still  cherish  her 
remembrance,  and  acknowledge  the  be- 
nefit of  her  instructions !" 

<c  You  ^re  right,  my  dear,"  said  her 
aunt.  "  It  was  entirely  her  good  will 
which  made  her  notice  you  at  first,  and 
you  have  no  claim  for  its  continuance. 
If  you  lose  it,  it  will  not  be  from  ill- 
behaviour."  She  then  gave  her  direc- 
tions how  Lucilla  was  to  act  towards  the 
servants,  "  no  doubt,"  continued  she, 
"  we  shall  have  a  house  full  of  them, 
and  I  would,  wish  you  to  be  civil  to  all, 
but  familiar  with  none.  Don't  let  them 
think  you  fancy  yourself  above  them, 
but  shew  that  you  know  how  to  behave, 
though  you  were  brought  up  by  an  old 
woman!" 

Lucilla  smiled  at  the  self-consequence 
that  still  remained  in  her  aunt,  and  pro- 
mised to  attend  to  her  advice. — Betty 
was  next  informed  of  the  expected 
company,  aiad  arrangements  made  for 
the  arrival  of  the  servants;  after  which 
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Lucilla  hastened  to  her  friend  with  the 
interesting  intelligence. 

"  Oh,  Madam!"  said  she,  on  entering 
Mrs.  Con  way's  parlour,  "  you  will  soon 
have  society  better  suited  to  your  talents, 
than  the  poor  girl  you  have  hitherto 
noticed.  The  family  are  coming  to  the 
Castle!"  but  Mrs.  Conway  expressed 
only  regret  at  the  information. 

"  It  will  break  in  upon  all  our  plans," 
said  she,  "  we  shall  not  be  able  to  im- 
prove the  shrubbery  as  we  intended." 

"  They  may  suggest  other  altera^ 
tions,"  returned  Lucilla,  "  on  which  your 
advice  and  opinion  will  be  required.  I 
shall  not  be  consulted ;  but  if  I  can  wit- 
ness the  improvement,  and  now  and  then 
take  a  peep  at  you,  my  dear  Madam* 
from  between  the  trees,  I  must  be  satis- 
fied. When  they  are  gone,  I  may  hope 
again  to  enjoy  your  company." 

"  And  do  you  think  we  shall  not  be 
companions  while  they  are  here?"  asked 
Mrs.  Conway.  "  I  shall  not  be  acr 
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quainted  with  any  of  the  inmates  at  the 

Castle,  except  yourself." 

"  Why  Madam,  did  not  you  know  Mr. 

Elfield  ?  and  won't  you  visit  his  brother  ?" 

replied  Lucilla  with  astonishment.  "  All 

the  family  are  amiable !" 

<c  So  I  have  heard/'  returned  her 
friend,  who  felt  the  circumstance  Lu- 
cilla had  mentioned,  was  a  sufficient 
reason  for  her  avoiding  their  society. 
Having  never  known  Sir  Charles  or  his 
lady,  she  did  not  fear  their  recognition, 
but  was  unwilling  to  place  herself  in 
any  situation,  which  might  lead  to  a 
Discovery  of  her  former  history. 

"  I  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
a  solitary  life,  that  I  should  make  but  a 
poor  figure  in  company/'  said  she,  Cf  I 
shall  not,  therefore,  seek  their  acquaint- 
ance, but  still  wish  for  your's,  my  dear 
Lucilla,  and  if  it  was  not  on  your  aunt's 
account,  who  will,  I  am  sure,  need  your 
kind  attention  at  such  a  time,  I  would 
ask  you  to  leave  the  Castle,  and  come 
entirely  to  me  while  they  are  there," 
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Lucilla  threw  her  arms  around  her, 
and  sweetly  thanked  her  for  so  delicate 
a  proof  of  her  attachment.  She  was 
well  aware  that  her  situation  would  sub- 
ject her  to  many  disagreeable  occur- 
rences, "  but  my  aunt,"  said  she,  with 
increased  tenderness,  "  I  could  not 
leave  her  !  she  is  half  broken-hearted 
already  at  the  prospect  of  having  other 
servants  in  the  house.  My  flowers  also  ! 
how  could  I  subject  them  to  the  ravages 
of  those  who  know  nothing  of  their 
value  !  No,  no,  much  as  it  might  accord 
with  my  wishes,  I  must  not  come  away." 

Mrs.  Conway  agreed  with  her,  and 
the  rest  of  the  time  which  they  spent 
-together  passed  in  anticipating  the  ar- 
rival of  the  strangers,  what  would  be 
their  amusements,  and  how  long  it  was 
probable  they  might  stay. 

Lucilla  thought,  although  her  friend 
might  wish  to  hide  herself  from  their 
notice,  so  much  beauty  with  so  many 
accomplishments  could  not  long  be 
concealed ;  and  endeavoured  to  recon- 
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herself  to  the  loss  of  her  society 
for  a  short  time,  with  the  assurance  of 
its  being  renewed  when  there  was  op- 
portunity. 

When  she  related  to  her  aunt  Mrs. 
Conway's  kind  offer  of  taking  her.  en- 
tirely from  the  Castle  during  the  visit  of 
the  family,  except  on  her  account,  it 
drew  tears  from  her  eyes. 

"  Blessings  on  her  !"  said  the  feeble 
old  woman,  "  Oh,  Lucilla,  she  will  be  a 
friend  to  you  when  I  am  gone  !  and 
that  time  cannot  be  far  distant !  Do  no- 
thing, my  child,  to  forfeit  her  friendship, 
and  I  shall  die  in  peace  as  to  what  con- 
cerns you  !  Providence  has  raised  you 
up  this  friend,  and  I  thank  him  for  it." 

Lucilla  felt  equal  gratitude  to  the  All- 
wise  Disposer  of  events.  While  she  con- 
templated her  aunt's  faded  form,  she 
feared  the  event  she  was  anticipating 
would  too  soon  come ;  and  her  anxiety 
to  secure  her  comfort  and  repose  in- 
creased with  the  reflection. 

It  was  on  this  account  she  fixed  on 
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some  small  apartments  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  Castle,  for  the  old  folks  to  inhabit, 
while  the  family  were  there,  and  with 
Betty's  assistance  carried  thither  every 
thing  she  thonght  they  might  want ;  but 
it  required  all  her  eloquence  to  recon- 
cile them  to  the  change. 

"  In  these  little  rooms,"  said  she  to  her 
dear  old  friends,  "  we  will  nestle  down 
till  the  finer  birds  are  flown  away  again ; 
here  will  we  make  up  our  comforts,  and 
Betty  and  I  can  wait  upon  you."  They 
could  not  so  easily  relinquish  the  sta- 
tions they  had  formerly  filled,  till  they 
were  reminded  of  their  inability  to  per- 
form the  duties  belonging  to  them 
through  age  and  infirmities.. 

At  the  time  appointed  the  servants 
arrived,  and  when  Mrs.  Mason  and  Mr. 
Williams  saw  the  supercilious  airs  of 
the  new  housekeeper  and  steward,  they 
were  glad  to  shrink  into  the  retirement 
Lucilla  had  provided,  only  wishing  that 
they  might  act  as  conscientiously  in 
their  new  offices  as  they  had  don.e, 
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"  Times  are  altered,  indeed!"  said 
Mr.  Williams,  as  he  seated  himself  in  his 
arm  chair.  "  Why  these  are  more  like 
the  master  and  mistress  than  the  ser- 
vants of  the  family." 

"  Or  the  landlord  and  landlady  of  an 
inn,"  replied  his  companion,  echoing 
back  his  heavy  sigh,  "  bustling  about 
as  if  the  house  was  full  of  company ! 
What  would  old  Sir  Henry  have  said  to 
them  ?  he  liked  quietness  and  order !" 

They  continued  their  querulous  re- 
marks, while  Lucilla  accompanied  the 
strangers  round  the  house,  and  delivered 
up  the  key  of  each  apartment. 

She  smiled  within  herself  at  the  con- 
sequence of  the  new  housekeeper,  but 
there  was  a  superiority  in  her  own 
manner  she  was  unconscious  of,  and 
which  the  other  was  not  very  willing 
to  allow. 

She  said  she  did  not  suppose  Sir 
Charles  and  his  lady  would  stay  long  in 
such  an  old  fashioned  place,  as  they 
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were  coming  from  a  much  grander 
residence.  Having  fixed  upon  the 
sleeping-rooms  for  the  heads  of  the  fa- 
mily, she  began  to  put  every  thing  in 
confusion  by  way  of  placing  it  in  order, 
and  Lucilla,  after  hearing  Betty  assure 
her  she  had  not  left  a  particle  of  dust 
on  any  of  the  furniture,  retired  to  her 
old  companions. 


CHAPTER  XL 

"  And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry." 

MILTON. 

MRS.  MASON  heard  with  concern 
Betty's  daily  account  of  the  alterations 
which  were  taking  place  in  the  Castle. 
She  lamented  that  the  old  furniture, 
after  having  been  stationary  in  the  dif- 
ferent apartments  for  so  many  years, 
should  now  be  moved  from  room  to 
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room,  according  to  the  caprice  of  her 
successor.  "  She  was  sure  she  should 
not  know  the  apartments  if  she  was  to 
go  into  them,"  and  Lucilla  was  obliged 
to  prohibit  Betty's  communications,  on 
seeing  the  uneasiness  they  occasioned. 
At  every  fresh  recital,  Mr.  Williams 
rejoiced  that  the  small  apartments  they 
now  occupied  would  be  unpolluted  by 
any  change. 

Consulting  the  happiness  of  her  aged 
friends,  Lucilla  did  not  visit  Mrs.  Con- 
way  so  frequently  as  she  had  done,  but 
when  she  could  leave  them  with  any 
comfort,  she  found  her  still  determined 
to  make  no  acquaintance  with  the  com- 
pany who  were  expected. 

In  a  few  days  Sir  Charles  and  his 
family  arrived ;  the  court-yard  was  once 
more  filled  with  carriages,  horses,  and 
servants,  to  the  great  joy  of  Mr.  Wil- 
'liams  and  Mrs.  Mason.  Lucilla  had 
stationed  them  and  herself  at  a  window 
which  overlooked  the  entrance,  from 
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which  they  watched  their  arrival  with 
no  small  degree  of  anxiety. 

"  Here  is  Sir  Charles  and  his  lady," 
said  the  old  woman,  as  their  carriage 
drove  through  the  gateway.  "  Surely  I 
ought  to  be  there  to  attend  them  into  the 
house ;"  but  when  he  saw  the  powdered 
footmen  contending  for  the  honour,  he 
feared  his  services  would  not  be  ac- 
cepted, and  lamented  the  time  was 
past  when  he  could  have  waited  on  the 
lady  with  a  better  grace. 

"  Methinks  the  men  are  bolder  than 
they  were  in  our  days,"  said  Mrs.  Ma- 
son, "  how  forward  they  put  them- 
selves !"  Her  attention  was  next  en- 
gaged by  two  young  ladies,  who  alight- 
ed from  the  same  carriage. 

"  Dearest  me !"  she  exclaimed,  her 
spirits  re-animated  by  the  sight  before 
her.  "  Can  those  be  Sir  Charles's 
daughters!  Look,  Mr.  Williams,  what 
fine  young  women  they  are  grown  !" 

Lucilla   eagerly  examined   their  ap- 
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pearance,  their  dress,  their  manner. 
They  were  tall  and  well-formed,  and 
appeared  above  twenty  years  of  age, 
but  she  could  already  discover  they 
were  far  different  from  her  dear  Mrs. 
Conway. 

In  the  next  carnage  were  a  younger 
girl  and  boy,  with  two  female  servants, 
one  of  whom  Mrs.  Mason  recollected. 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  my  lady  has  the 
same  maid,"  said  she,  "  I  remember 
her  a  kind-hearted  young  woman ;  ah  ! 
she  will  see  me  very  much  altered !  But 
who  are  these  in  the  curricle,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams ?  Can  either  of  them  be  Sir 
Charles's  eldest  son  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  he,  "  they  are  both  too 
old — but  one  is  a  servant  I  declare! 
look  at  the  band  round  his  hat.  Is 
it  possible  that  a  gentleman  should 
drive  his  servant !  yet  so  it  is.  There  is 
no  saying  what  gentlefolk  will  do 
next !" 

"  It  is  no  wonder    servants   are  so 
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consequential,"  observed  Mrs.  Mason, 
"  when  they  are  allowed  to  sit  at  their 
ease  in  their  master's  carriage."  Pre- 
sently they  saw  him  take  the  reins,  and 
the  gentleman  alighted  and  followed  the 
ladies  into  the  hall. 

"  But  where  is  the  heir?"  said  Mr. 
Williams,  "  I  don't  see  him  all  this  time ; 
he  is  nearly  one-and-twenty ;  and  one 
of  the  footmen  hinted  to  me  that  his 
birth-day  would  be  celebrated  here,  if 
the  family  found  it  '  habitable,'  he  said, 
a  saucy  fellow !" 

The  young  gentleman  now  arrived  on 
horseback,  attended  by  a  groom,  and 
the  party  was  completed. 

The  carriages  were  driven  off,  and  the 
old  people,  with  Lucilla,  retired  to  their 
own  apartments. 

"  I  wonder  in  which  room  they  are 
seated,"  said  Mrs.  Mason,  "  and  whe- 
ther it  would  be  right  for  Lucilla 
and  me  to  pay  our  respects  to  them  ? 
I  hope  every  thing  is  in  proper  order, 
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but  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  was  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  to  conduct  the  com- 
pany into  their  several  apartments — but 
it  is  over  now." 

Mr.  Williams  also  lamented  that  his 
time  for  action  was  over,  and  was  not 
backward  in  praising  his  former  abili- 
ties. 

Lucilla  was  silent  on  this  head,  but 
she  gave  no  encouragement  to  her 
aunt's  proposal,  of  appearing  before  the 
family  till  they  were  sent  for.  "  Sir 
Charles  and  his  lady  cannot  forget  you," 
said  she,  "  they  will  soon  be  desirous  of 
seeing  their  old  and  faithful  servants  ;" 
but  the  day  passed  without  any  notice 
being  taken  of  them. 

The  mind  of  Lucilla  was  too  anxiously 
employed,  for  her  to  find  pleasure  in 
reading.  She  continued  to  sit  with  her 
old  companions,  and  every  account 
which  Betty  brought  of  what  the  other 
servants  were  doing,  and  how  the  family 
G  2 
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were  engaged,  excited  her  attention. 
The  dinner  was  not  till  a  late  hour,  and 
then  slie  visited  the  garden  to  take 
another  look  at  her  favourite  flowers, 
and  invoke  the  memory  of  him  who 
gave  them  to  her. 

In  the  ardour  of  imagination,  she 
changed  them  not  to  tempt  their  own 
destruction  by  exposing  their  charms  :— 
"  Reserve  your  choicest  sweets  for  me," 
said  she,  "  who  have  reared  you  with 
the  tenderest  care,  and  remember  you 
are  my  exclusive  right !" 

Fearful  of  interruption,  she  remained 
here  but  a  few  minutes,  and  then  re- 
turned to  her  aunt,  without  seeing  any 
of  the  strangers ;  as  she  hurried  through 
the  passages,  she  heard  "  the  busy  hum 
of  men,"  and  the  servants  moving  in 
various  directions. 

"  How  different  are  my  feelings  to 
what  I  formerly  expected!"  said  she, 
"  for  how  many  years  have  I  anticipated 
the  arrival  of  the  family,  and  thought  it 
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would  be  the  happiest  day  of  my  life, 
and  now  I  think  I  never  spent  one  more 
dreary !" 

The  old  people  retired  early  to  rest, 
and  Lucilla,  aided  by  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  thought  to  steal  her  way  into 
some  of  the  passages  of  the  Castle,  with 
which  she  was  intimately  acquainted, 
and  endeavour  to  see  some  of  the  su- 
periors of  the  family  unperceived.  Of 
the  servants  she  had  already  seen 
enough  to  be  disgusted  with  them.  The 
upper  females  were  consequential  an(J 
affected,  the  lower  ones  impertinent, 
while  the  men  were  a  great  deal  too 
familiar  for  Lucilla  to  notice. 

She  reached,  unseen,  the  gay  apart- 
ment in  which  the  family  had  dined, 
and  was  surprized  to  see  it  adorned  with 
such  splendor;  the  glittering  plate  stood 
upon  the  sideboard,  and  the  lamps  which 
ilimly  burned  againt  the  walls,  dis- 
covered the  remains  of  a  rich  desert, 
and  sparkling  wines.  To  Lucilla's  eye, 
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who  knew  nothing  of  the  luxuries  of  a 
modern  table,  it  appeared  superb ;  but 
she  knew  better  than  to  fancy  this  was 
happiness.  She  sighed  and  said,  "  a 
humble  meal  with  Mrs.  Conway  would 
give  me  greater  pleasure." 

From  thence  she  attempted  to  ascend 
O  the  grand  staircase,  but  the  footmen 
stood  or  rather  laid  on  the  steps  in  such 
formidable  array,  and  the  lights  were  so 
brightly  shining,  that  she  shrunk  back, 
and  sought  her  way  by  one  more  private* 
which  led  to  the  gallery,  in  which  the 
principal  sleeping  rooms  were  situated. 

Here  the  female  servants,  and  the 
lady-maids,  were  employed  in  almost 
every  apartment;  and  Lucilla  smiled  as 
she  secretly  listened  to  the  fears  of  some, 
and  the  gratification  of  others,  in  being 
in  so  large  a  house. 

On  the  figures  on  the  tapestry,  with 
which  the  rooms  were  hung,  their  re- 
marks were  strange  and  various,  and 
they  concluded  it  would  take  them  a 
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twelvemonth  to  understand  what  they 
represented,  and  at  least  half  that  time 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  whole  of 
the  Castle. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  she  heard  the 
voices  of  the  young  lady  and  gentle- 
man, whom  in  the  morning  she  had 
seen  alight  from  the  last  carriage.  The 
boy  seemed  much  displeased  that  they 
were  not  permitted  to  drink  tea  in  the 
drawing-room,  which,  he  said,  he  was 
allowed  to  do  at  the  other  house. 

"  If  mamma  thinks  you  too  fatigued 
with  your  journey,"  said  he  to  his  sister 
"  I  can  assure  her  I  am  not ;  and  if  I 
am  to  be  confined  to  this  room  with  her 
maid  and  you,  Louisa,  I  shall  not  be 
a  very  agreeable  companion.  School 
would  be  far  pleasanter  to  me.  I  begin 
to  think  that  you  and  I  shall  not  find 
much  gratification  in  this  old  castle." 

"  Oh,  brother !  to-morrow  you  will 
think  otherwise/'  returned  the  young 
lady  in  a  sweeter  tone.  "  We  shall  go 
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over  the  grounds  and  gardens,  which 
mamma  says  are  beautiful.  For  my  part, 
if  she  does  not  send  for  us,  I  shall  not 
mind  it,  although  I  am  no  more  tired 
than  yourself.  Come,  be  good  hu- 
moured," continued  she,  "  and  I  will 
sing  you  my  sister's  last  new  song.  Tell 
me  if  you  think  it  any  thing  like  what 
it  is  when  she  sings  it." 

She  then  warbled  forth  such  a  melo- 
dious strain,  that  Lucilla  stood  fixed, 
and  for  a  time  forgot  she  was  only  a 
hearer  by  stealth.  It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  listened  to  the  human  voice 
exerted  to  such  effect.  The  singing  she 
had  hitherto  heard,  was  like  the  poetry 
she  knew  before  she  became  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Conway,  of  the  humblest  kind, 
and  her  imagination,  till  now,  could 
form  no  idea  of  the  dulcet  sounds  so  often 
mentioned  in  tye  books  she  formerly 
read. 

The  young  gentleman  approved,  but 
Lucilla  waited  in  vain  for  a  renewal  of 
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the  song,  the  opening  of  a  distant  door 
awakened  her  to  the  impropriety  of  her 
situation,  and  she  glided  softly  away, 
lost  in  the  pleasing  reverie  this  new 
accession  of  delight  had  occasioned. 
"  Now,"  said  she,  "  I  can  tell  Mrs.  Con- 
way,"  (for  whom  she  reserved  all  her 
pleasures  and  her  pains,)  "  that  I  have 
heard  music  for  the  first  time  !  surely  no 
instrument  can  be  more  melodious  than 
a  voice  like  this !" 

In  returning  to  her  retirement,  she 
met  with  no  other  adventure  than  a 
rude  stare  from  one  of  the  footmen, 
who  had  not  seen  her  before,  and  a 
familiar  nod  from  another,  who  was 
among  the  first  arrivals. 

"  Who  is  that?"  enquired  his  com- 
panion :  "  One  of  the  ghosts  belonging 
to  the  castle?" 

"  She  is  as  silent  and  stately  as  any 
ghost  need  to  be,"  replied  the  other, 
"  it  is  the  housekeeper's  niece !" 

"  Ah,  indeed !  had  I  known  that,  I 
G  3 
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would  have  shewn  her  some  of  the 
London  manners.  I  took  her  for  a  lady." 

"  She  takes  herself  for  one,  I  believe," 
said  the  other,  "  but  for  my  part,  I  think 
her  of  no  consequence — beneath  my 
notice." 

Lucilla  overheard  this  conversation 
and  hoped  all  his  fellow-servants  would 
be  of  the  same  opinion. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"  To  some  contempt  applies  her  glass." 

COLLINS. 

THE  next  morning,  Lucilla  rose  early, 
hoping  to  visit  Mrs.  Conway,  before  her 
aunt  had  left  her  bed ;  but  Betty  pre- 
vented her,  by  saying  all  the  gentlemen 
were  up,  and  had  walked  that  way. 

On  farther  enquiry,  she  discovered  it 
was  the  servants  Betty  meant,  "  for  they 
are  all  called  ladies  and  gentkmen,  Miss," 
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said  she,"  and  I  am  sure  they  live  like  them. 
You  cannot  think  what  a  grand  supper 
there  was  last  night  in  the  housekeeper's 
room,,  and  we  in  the  hall  were  not  far 
behind ;  but  where  did  you  get  to,  Miss 
Lucilla  ?"  continued  she,  "  the  house- 
keeper sent  me  to  ask  you  to  join  their 
party,  and  I  could  not  find  you.  I  told 
them  I  thought  you  would  not  come, 
if  I  had  delivered  their  message;  so  they 
said  you  might  do  as  you  liked,  they 
should  not  trouble  you  with  solicita- 
tions." 

"  You  told  them  right,"  said  Lucilla* 
"  but  «I  would  rather  have  sent  a  civil 
answer;  if  they  ask  me  again,  Betty,  say 
that  I  am  much  obliged,  but  beg  to  be 
excused." 

"  Never  fear,  Miss,"  replied  the  simple 
girl,  "  I  will  speak  it  properly,  for  I  see 
they  are  great*  ladies  in  their  own  opi- 
nions, and  likely  to  be  soon  offended." 
She  then  hurried  away  with  much  im- 
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portance,  to  see  "  what  they  would  be 
at  this  morning/'  and  when  these  high 
notioned  ladies  would  have  their  breakfast. 
Lucilla  took  a  book,  till  Mr.  Williams 
and  her  aunt  should  arise  5  but  her  mind 
was  completely  unhinged,  and  she  could 
not  fix  her  attention.  The  various  in- 
mates in  the  house,  and  particularly  the 
amiable  little  girl  she  had  overheard  the 
evening  before,  occupied  all  her  thoughts, 
and  she  again  wished  to  hear  those  sweet 
sounds  with  which  she  had  been  so  de- 
lighted. 

After  seeing  her  old  friends  comfort- 
ably seated  at  their  breakfast  table,  and 
beard  from  Betty,  the  servants  were  re- 
turned, and  all  engaged;  she  charged 
her  to  attend  to  her  aunt,  and  went 
to  pay  her  long  deferred  visit  to  Mrs. 
Conway.  Two  or  three  hours  passed 
rapidly  away,  in  recounting  all  that 
passed,  the  arrival  of  the  family,  and 
the  different  feelings  it  had  excited. 
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Mrs.  Conway  smiled  at  part  of  her 
intelligence,  and  sighed  at  the  rest;  the 
report  of  the  song  was  not  lost  upon  her, 
neither  the  account  of  the  dining  room, 
so  magnificent  in  Lucilla's  unexperienced 
eye;  and  she  knew  not  whether  to  desire 
or  fear  the  notice  of  the  family  for  her 
young  friend.  It  might  make  her  less 
satisfied  with  the  loneliness  of  .the  castle 
after  they  were  gone ;  or  if  her  mind 
had  sufficient  strength  to  look  through 
the  gaudy  glare  of  fashionable  gaiety  5 
she  would  be  more  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  Burns's  assertion,  than  by  all  the 
moral  teaching  her  books  afforded. 

"  If  happiness  has  not  her  seat 
And  centre  in  the  breast, 
We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great, 
But  never  can  be  blest !" 

"  Experience  is  a  useful  instructor !" 
thought  Mrs.  Conway.  "  If  her  lessons 
are  hard,  they  are  too  impressive  ever 
to  be  forgotten!" 

Lucflla  again  expressed  her  expec- 
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tation  that  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Elfield 
would  seek  the  acquaintance  of  her 
friend,  who  shook  her  head  and  was 
silent  on  this  subject ;  but  they  could 
mutually  anticipate  the  pleasure  their 
departure  would  afford  them  ;  and  Lu- 
cilla  returned  to  the  Castle,  only  anxious 
to  get  within  its  walls  unobserved. 

As  she  ignorantly  concluded  that  the 
stable  yard  would  be  most  free  from 
company,  she  meant  to  make  that  her 
way,  but  had  no  sooner  entered  it,  than 
she  perceived  her  mistake. 

Sir  Charles,  his  sons,  and  several  other 
gentlemen  were  there,  the  riding  horses 
were  all  brought  out,  and  they  were  ear- 
nestly engaged  with  the  grooms,  in  des- 
canting on  their  several  properties. 

Having  advanced  too  far  to  recede, 
and  unused  to  such  a  number  of  horses, 
or  to  being  the  object  of  attention  to  so 
many  gentlemen,  whose  eyes  were  all 
directed  towards  her,  she  was  evidently 
alarmed  and  confused. 
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Her  face  which  was  shaded  by  the 
natural  ringlets  of  her  auburn  hair, 
turned  to  a  crimson  hue,  on  being  ad- 
dressed by  Sir  Charles  himself.  "  Pray, 
madam,  do  not  be  alarmed,"  said  he, 
"  the  horses  are  perfectly  manageable, 
do  you  wish  to  pass  this  way  ?" 

"  If  you  please,  Sir,''  said  she  with  a 
low  curtsey,  and  was  hastening  on,  her 
eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  when  another 
gentleman  touching  her  arm,  said,  "  I 
beg  your  pardon,  you  will  be  in  danger 
there,"  he  drew  her  from  the  path,  and 
on  raising  her  head,  she  perceived  a 
restive  horse  in  the  way ;  but  it  was  the 
voice  of  Waters  that  warned  her  of  it ! 

Her  heart  beat  violently  at  the  recog- 
nition, but  without  venturing  to  lift  her 
eyes  to  his  face,  she  endeavoured  to 
proceed.  "  Lucilla  !"  he  exclaimed  with 
increasing  earnestness,  and  gently  press- 
ing the  arm  he  still  held,  "  Is  it  indeed, 
Lucilla,  I  have  the  happiness  to  behold?" 
and  the  animated  ardour  which  spread 
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over  his  countenance,  bore  witness  to 
the  pleasure  he  expressed. 

Too  greatly  agitated  to  reply,  she 
continued  her  pace,  while  the  specta- 
tors of  the  scene,  were  at  a  loss  to  con- 
jecture whether  it  was  the  fright  occa- 
sioned by  the  horses,  or  the  surprize  of 
seeing  him,  that  caused  her  trepidation, 
till  Sir  Charles,  who  had  not  been  an 
inattentive  observer,  again  advanced. 
"  What,"  said  he,  "  is  this  the  house- 
keeper's little  niece,  whom  I  remember 
when  I  was  here  before?  an  early  fa- 
vourite of  your's,  I  think,  Waters  ?"  con- 
tinued he  in  an  under  tone.  "  Your 
father  used  to  stile  you  her  knight- 
errant" 

Waters  tried  in  vain  to  shake  off  the 
embarrassment  this  speech  occasioned, 
and  as  Lucilla  glided  away  without 
answering  the  interrogatory  of  the  wor- 
thy baronet,  he  replied,  "  Yes,  Sir 
Charles,  and  I  am  returned  to  be  her 
champion:  you  see  I  have  already  gained 
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the  privilege,  by  saving  her  from  present 
danger;  and  I  intend  to  continue  my 
services  whenever  they  are  needed." 

"  Bravissimo  !  most  doughty  and  puis- 
sant knight-errant,"  said  a  young  man 
who  stood  by,  "  but  see  your  lady  is 
gone  without  offering  you  her  thanks, 
or  listening  to  your  promised  subjection." 

"  She  needs  not  protestations,  I  dare 
say,"  replied  another,  affecting  great 
archness;  "certain  of  her  power,  she 
holds  his  faith  indissoluble  !  Truly  to  be 
the  protector  of  so  charming  a  creature  is 
an  enviable  situation !  Lucilla !  is  not 
that  her  name  ?" 

"  Oh,  peerless  maiden,  would  that  I 
your  champion  too  could  be!" 

Sir  Charles  thought  it  best  to  end  the 
conversation,  by  saying,  "  she  is  in  my 
house,  and  therefore  under  my  protec- 
tion. I  shall  take  care  that  she  receives 
every  attention  due  to  the  orphan  child 
of  a  faithful  servant  of  our  family.  Her 
youth  and  beauty  make  it  still  more 
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necessary  that  she  should  be  under  the 
care  of  Lady  Elfield  and  myself." 

The  young  men  smiled  upon  each 
other,  while  the  countenance  of  Waters 
glowed  with  respect,  as  he  replied — "  I 
cannot  wish  her  under  a  better  protec- 
tor than  Sir  Charles,  neither  have  I  any 
right  to  imagine  my  services  would  be 
accepted.  Having  been  absent  for  the 
last  three  years,  I  must  have  nearly  for- 
feited any  claim  to  the  title  which  the  chi- 
valry of  my  boyish  days  conferred  on  me." 

Lucilla,  trembling  and  confused, 
reached  her  aunt's  apartment,  lost  to 
the  idea  of  every  thing  but  the  return  of 
Waters.  He  was  a  college  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Elfield,  and  as  the  castle  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  father's  resi- 
dence, he  readily  accepted  his  invitation 
to  join  their  party.  ;  He  and  the  other 
young  men  were  just  arrived,  when  Lu- 
cilla drew  his  attention.  The  idea  of 
seeing  her  was  also  a  great  incitement  to 
his  coming,  but  he  could  scarcely  hope 
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for  so  early  a  meeting;  nor  could  he 
fully  ascertain  the  state  of  his  heart, 
till  it  was  over. 

H-e  felt  all  his  former  affection  returned 
with  redoubled  vigour,  on  beholding  her 
so  improved  in  person,  and  adorned  with 
modesty,  the  brightest  gem  a  female 
wears.  Thomson  has  beautifully  de- 
scribed her  character — 

"  With  blushes  reddening  as  she  moves  along, 
Disordered  at  the  deep  regard  she  draws  I" 

Such  was  Lucilla,  when  she  found 
herself  surrounded  by  the  strangers  she 
had  just  encountered.  She  was  endea- 
vouring to  regain  composure,  when  Lady 
Elfield  sent  a  message,  desiring  to  see 
Mrs.  Mason  and  her  niece,  in  her  dress- 
ing room,  as  soon  as  it  was  convenient  to 
them. 

Although  this  was  a  summons  they 
both  expected,  and  Lucilla  could  have 
no  fear  of  meeting  Waters  there,  she 
would  have  declined  the  honour  of 
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making  her  appearance,  had  not  her 
aunt  so  earnestly  desired  her  to  accom- 
pany her,  that  she  could  not  refuse. 
Her  dress  was  therefore  changed,  and 
after  putting  a  clean  cap  and  handker- 
chief on  the  old  woman,  they  proceeded 
to  Lady  Elfield's  apartment;  Lucilla 
following  her  aunt,  who  supported  her- 
self upon  her  stick. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Mason  ?"  was 
Lady  Elfield's  kind  address,  as  they  en- 
tered the  dressing  room. 

*'  Thank  your  lady  ship,  as  well  as  I  can 
expect  to  be  at  my  age ;  ten  years  has 
made  a  great  difference,  my  lady.  I  am 
not  what  I  was,  when  your  ladyship 
was  here  before." 

Lady  Elfield  ordered  her  a  chair,  and 
begged  she  would  be  seated.  Lucilla 
stood  by  the  side  of  it,  and  now  ventured 
to  look  around  her.  Miss  Elfield  was 
sitting  at  one  of  the  windows,  and  the 
little  girl  who  had  excited  so  much  of 
her  attention  the  evening  before,  stood 
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by  her  mother.  In  a  low  voice,  she 
asked  if  she  might  not  put  a  chair  for 
the  yeung  woman  also,  "  she  looks  fa- 
tigued, mamma." 

Miss  Elfield  was  furnished  with  what 
has  been  designated  a  quizzing  glass. 
She  put  it  to  her  eye,  and  examining  our 
heroine  from  head  to  foot,  remarked, 
that  she  looked  very  well  able  to  stand. 

Lucilla  was  equally  willing :  and  Lady 
Elfield  renewed  the  conversation. 

"  Your  niece  is  much  grown,  Mrs. 
Mason." 

"  Yes,  my  lady,  ten  years  makes  a 
great  difference  in  her  also  !" 

"  Very  true  :  my  eldest  daughter  was 
thirteen  when  we  were  last  here,  and 
now  she  is  three  and  twenty,  do  you 
not  remember  her." 

"  Yes,  my  lady,  she  was  a  fine  young 
lady  at  that  time,  and  so  she  appears  to 
be  now."  Mrs.  Mason  then  stood  up, 
and  made  Miss  Elfield  a  respectful  curt- 
sey. 
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The  ungracious  fair  one  only  drew  up 
her  head,  and  returned  her  compliment 
•with  a  haughty  bend  of  the  neck. 

"  There  was  another  young  lady  and 
gentleman  with  you  at  that  time,  ma- 
dam," continued  Mrs.  Mason,  having 
again  seated  herself;  "  I  hope  they  are 
well." 

"  Very  well,  I  thank  you,  they  are 
here  at  present,  my  eldest  son  is  nearly 
of  age." 

"  I  understand,  my  lady,  his  birth- 
day is  to  be  celebrated  here  ?"  returned 
the  old  woman,  unwilling  to  lose  the 
opportunity  of  knowing. 

"  I  don't  know — it  depends  on  how 
we  find  the  place,  and  whether  there  are 
many  families  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"  The  poor  will  rejoice  if  it  is  kept 
here,  my  lady  !"  rejoined  Mrs.  Mason. 

"  And  only  them,  I  believe,"  said  Miss 
Elfield,  swelling  with  ill  humour,  "  for 
there  is  none  else  in  the  country." 

"  You    cannot  tell    that,   Charlotte," 
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returned  Lady  Elfield,  "  we  expect  some 
friends  in  the  house,  and  many  of  our 
acquaintance  have  promised  to  meet  us 
here." 

"  This  is  of  little  consequence  to  your 
present  company/' said  she,  with  asperity. 

Lady  Elfield  appeared  displeased,  she 
replied ;  "  It  is  a  pity  you  forget  what 
is  due  to  me,  as  well  as  to  them, 
it  had  been  better  you  had  remained 
in  your  own  apartment,  this  morn- 
ing." 

The  younger  girl  was  quite  distressed 
at  her  sister's  deserving  this  reproof,  and 
Lucilla  felt  uncomfortable  on  every  ac- 
count. She  would  have  retired  with 
her  aunt,  but  this  would  have  looked 
like  resenting  the  affront,  an  impropriety 
in  their  situation;  she  therefore  conti- 
nued, and  Lady  Elfield  again  renewed 
the  conversation. 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  wanted  any 
thing  in  our  absence,  Mrs.  Mason  ?  how 
is  Mr.  Williams  ?" 
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These  enquiries  were  answered  with 
many  thanks,  and  on  the  young  lady's 
remarking,  she  had  seen  a  nice  white- 
headed  old  man  in  the  hall,  whom  she 
concluded  must  be  him,  Mrs.  Mason 
ventured  to  ask  if  she  was  another  of 
her  ladyship's  daughters? 

"  Yes,"  returned  Lady  Elfield,  "  this 
is  my  youngest  child,  and  nearly  twelve 
years  old.  I  have  a  boy  also,  two  years 
older  than  her,  whom  you  have  not  seen ; 
they  were  neither  of  them  at  the  Castle 
before.  She  expressed  her  wishes  for 
their  being  as  good  and  as  happy  as 
their  ancestor,  Sir  Henry ;  and  was 
rising  to  take  her  leave. 

"  I  have  something  farther  to  say  to 
you,  Mrs.  Mason,"  continued  the  kind- 
hearted  lady.  "  Sir  Charles  and  myself 
beg  you  to  accept  our  thanks  for  your 
long  and  faithful  services ;  it  is  our  wish 
that  you  should  consider  this  house  as 
your  home,  though  we  have  another 
housekeepers  while  we  are  here  we 
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do  not  mean  to  part  with  you.  Sir 
Charles  intends  making  the  same  propo- 
sal to  Mr.  Williams,  your  salaries  are  to 
continue,  and  Lucilla  will,  I  hope,  re- 
main with  you ;  while  she  does  so,  she 
will  be  considered  as  belonging  to  usy 
and  all  things  will  go  on  as  usual  in  our 
absence." 

"  Oh,  my  lady,  you  are  too  good  !" 
was  all  the  reply  the  poor  old  woman 
could  make  for  some  time.  At  length 
she  recurred  to  Lucilla,  whom  she  de- 
clared was  her  greatest  comfort,  she  re- 
gretted that  for  want  of  practice  she  was 
not  so  well  versed  in  the  culinary  art  as 
herself,  but  in  the  care  of  the  house 
and  furniture  she  had  been  exemplary. 

"  That  is  all  we  shall  want  of  her," 
said  her  ladyship,  smiling,  "  but  do  you 
have  many  visitors  to  see  the  Castle  ?" 

"  Not  many  now,  my  lady,  the  last 
was  a  Mrs.  Conway,  who  is  come  to 
live  in  the  neighbourhood,  she  knew 
our  good  Mr.  Henry,  young  Sir  Henrjr 

VOL.  I.  H 
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I  mean,  for  so  he  was  before  he  died, 
though  not  for  long  poor  young  gen- 
tleman." 

"  Tiresome  old  woman  !"  muttered 
Miss  Elfield  from  between  her  teeth, 
"  when  will  she  be  gone  ?" 

"  Lucilla  always  shews  the  Castle, 
my  lady/'  continued  the  object  of  her 
spleen,  "  and  she  is  best  able  to  do  it 
now,  as  she  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
subjects  of  the  paintings  and  the  ta- 
pestry." 

"  Oh,  mamma  !  let  her  tell  me,"  .said 
Louisa,  "  for  I  long  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  all  I  see  upon  the  walls,  some  I 
could  guess  at,  but  others  I  could  not 
comprehend." 

"  Nor  any  one  else  I  believe,"  re- 
plied her  sister,  with  a  sarcastic  smile, 
"  however,  you  may  be  told  some  le- 
gendary tale,  and  it  will  do  as  well  as 
the  real  design,  if  you  can  but  cre- 
dit it." 

Lucilla  could  no  longer  avoid  speak- 
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ing.  "  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say, 
I  shall  not  mislead  the  young  lady, 
madam,"  addressing  Lady  Elfield.  "  I 
had  many  opportunities  of  informing 
myself." 

Again,  Miss  Elfield  put  up  her  lip, 
and  in  a  low  voice,  exclaimed,  "  con- 
ceited!" but  no  notice  was  taken  of  her 
remark. 

"  To-morrow  morning  may  I  go  over 
the  house  with  Lucilla,  mamma?"  said 
Louisa,  "  pray  let  me  !" 

"  If  you  are  not  taking  her  from  her 
other  employments." 

"  I  shall  be  quite  at  leisure  to  at- 
tend the  young  lady,  if  your  ladyship 
pleases,"  replied  Lucilla,  and  with  a 
respectful  curtsey,  she  and  her  aunt 
withdrew,  as  disgusted  with  the  beha- 
viour of  Miss  Elfield,  as  they  were  gra- 
tified by  the  kindness  of  her  mother  and 
sister. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

«*  Virtue  (for  mere  good  nature  is  a  fool) 

Is  strength  and  spirit  with  humanity ; 

'Tis  sometimes  angry,  and  its  frown  confounds. 

'Tis  e'en  vindictive,  but  in  vengeance  just. 

Knaves  fain  would  laugh  at  it :  some  great  ones 

dare, 

But  at  his  heart  the  most  undaunted  son 
Of  fortune  dreads  its  name  and  awful  charms.*' 

ARMSTRONG. 

1  HE  remainder  of  the  day  passed 
heavily  with  Lucilla,  who  found  it  im- 
possible to  pursue  her  usual  avocations, 
all  her  thoughts  dwelt  upon  the  adven- 
tures of  the  morning,  and  the  return  of 
Waters. 

Mr.  Williams  related  the  reception 
Sir  Charles  had  given  him,  which  equal- 
led the  kindness  of  Lady  Elfield,  and 
the  old  people  were  happy  in  talking  to 
each  other  of  their  future  prospects, 
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but  all  was  dark  and  dreary  in  Lucilla's 
view.      She  could    have  no  hope  that 
Waters  would  notice  her   now  he  was 
with  the  Elfield  family  ;  perhaps  one  of 
the  young  ladies  engaged  his  attention^ 
In   the  evening  Lady  Elfield's   maid 
found  her  way  to  their  apartments,  and 
was   recognised  by   her   aunt  and  Mr. 
Williams  as  an  old  acquaintance.     She 
brought  a  message  from  her  lady,  that^ 
at  nine   o'clock   the  next  day,  Lucilla 
was  to  meet  Miss  Louisa  in  the  entrance 
hall,  and  conduct  her  round  the  house. 
"  I    am   likewise   to  attend   you,"  said 
she,  "  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity 
of     hearing    what    all    the'se    wonders 
mean." 

Contrary  to  their  expectation,  she 
staid  some  time ;  and  Lucilla  found  her 
free  from  that  affectation  which  too 
often  belong  to  females  in  her  situa- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Mason  was  not  wanting  in  en- 
quiries about  the  younger  part  of  the 
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family,*  and  heard  that  Miss  Elfield  wa> 
soon  to  be  married. 

"  To  whom  ?"  said  Lucilla,  rather 
hastily.,  whose  thoughts  immediately  re- 
curred to  Waters. 

The  young  woman  replied,  "  1  will 
tell  you,  if  you  will  give  me  time.  The 
gentleman  is  Sir  William  Acton,  a  baro- 
net of  fortune  ;  he  attended  her  to  the 
Castle,  and  came  in  his  own  carriage. 
Miss  Camilla,  the  second  young  lady, 
has  many  admirers,  and  Miss  Louisa  is 
yet  too  young  to  have  any — her  gover- 
ness is  just  gone  away,  and  my  lady  has 
not  at  present  fixed  on  another." 

"  But  the  young  ge  ntlemen  ?"  said 
Mr.  Williams,  wishing  to  make  his  en- 
quiries also,  "  do  they  promise  to  add 
to  the  honour  of  the  family  ?" 

"  Mr.  Elfield,"  returned  she,  "  is  like 
most  other  young  men  of  fashion.,  of  a 
gay  turn.  My  lady  says  he  is  generous 
and  good-natured,  and  free  from  pride, 
except  what  will  keep  him  from  an  im- 
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proper  action.  The  youngest  is  at  pre- 
sent from  school  on  account  of  a  fever 
which  has  broken  out  there ;  he  is  like 
most  other  school-boys,  sometimes  trou- 
blesome with  his  sports  and  frolics. 

"  Lucilla  was  interested  in  this  account ; 
she  could  have  asked  several  questions, 
all  connected  with  AVaters,  and  what 
place  he  held  in  the  family,  but  she 
feared  to  betray  herself,  and  listened  in 
silence  to  her  detail  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  young  ladies. 

"  Miss  Elfield  and  Miss  Camilla  are 
proficients  on  the  harp,"  said  she,  "  and 
Miss  Louisa  promises  to  be  as  good  a 
performer;  she  has  a  sweet  voice,  and 
sings  very  well." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  the  harp,"  said 
Lucilla. 

"  That  you  may  often  do,"  returned 
their  visitor,  "  unless  you  are  determined 
to  confine  yourself  to  these  apartments. 
She  practises  a  great  deal  in  my  lady's 
dressing-room.  I  am  her  companion  in 
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the  evening,  after  she  has  left  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  sometimes  hear  more  of 
it  than  I  wish." 

As  soon  as  she  had  taken  her  leave, 
the  old  folks  retired  to  rest,  and  Lucilla 
was  half  inclined  to  repeat  her  noctur- 
nal visit,  for  the  chance  of  hearing 
another  song,  but  the  way  in  which  she 
obtained  the  gratification  she  could  not 
justify,  and  feared  if  she  was  discovered 
few  would  believe  this  was  her  only 
motive  for  becoming  a  listener.  She 
therefore  remained  alone,  and  endea- 
voured to  find  entertainment  in  a  book. 

Betty  had  brought  her  another  invi- 
tation to  join  the  ladies  in  the  house- 
keeper's room,  which  she  civilly  refused. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  next  morn- 
ing she  met  Miss  Louisa  and  the  maid 
in  the  hall,  the  former  expressed  much 
pleasure  at  seeing  her  there  so  early. 
"  Now,"  said  she,  "  if  you  please,  you 
must  suppose  me  a  stranger  come  to  see 
the  Castle,  and  be  very  particular  in 
your  account." 
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"  As  much  so  as  you  please,  madam  ?" 
returned  Lucilla,  smiling  at  her  curio- 
sity, "  I  will  give  you  all  the  informa- 
tion in  my  power;  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  ask  me  if  I  omit  mentioning 
any  thing  you  wish  to  know." 

With  these  preliminaries  they  pro- 
ceeded, but  as  I  have  once  conducted 
my  readers  through  the  suite  of  rooms, 
it  will  be  needless  to  take  them  there 
again.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Lucilla 
and  her  young  companion  were  mutu- 
ally pleased  with  each  other. 

Louisa's  enquiries  were  those  of  an 
intelligent  mind,  and  Lucilia  displayed 
such  general  knowledge  in  her  replies; 
that  her  companion  was  both  amused 
and  instructed ;  more  than  three  hours 
past  agreeably  away,  and  Louisa  polite- 
ly thanked  her  conductor  for  the  enter- 
tainmeiu  she  had  received. 

"  I  wish  my  brother  had  accompa- 
nied us,"  said  she,  "  he  is  inclined  to 
think  the  Castle  dull,  but  if  he  knew 
H  3 
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the  amusement  its  walls  afford,  1  am 
sure  he  would  confess  himself  mistaken. 
Have  I  seen  it  all  ?  Is  there  no  nook  or 
corner  left  which  I  have  not  visited?" 

"  Several,  madam,"  replied  Lucilla, 
"  you  have  only  been  in  the  rooms 
which  are  shewn  to  strangers." 

"  I  will  be  a  stranger  no  longer 
then,"  said  the  enquiring  girl,  "  but 
see  the  other  apartments  also." 

"  Not  at  present,  Miss  Louisa,"  said 
the  maid  who  had  attended  her,  and 
probably  dreaded  a  farther  discussion 
on  its  antiquities.  "  You  forget  how 
late  it  is,  you  will  not  have  time  to  dress 
for  dinner,  and  your  mamma  will  want 
mer 

"  Another  time",  then,"  said  the  young 
lady,  addressing  Lucilla  with  her  ac- 
Vustomed  sweetness.  "  Will  you  be  at 
leisure  to  shew  them  to  me  !'  I  must 
visit  the  library  again,  and  take  a  more 
accurate  survey  of  the  books." 

Lucilla  promised  to  be  ready  to  at- 
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tend  her  a  second  time,  and  left  her 
much  pleased  with  her  morning's  em- 
ployment, although  it  had  prevented  her 
visiting  Mrs.  Conway. 

While   she  was   relating    the   occur- 
rences of  the  morning  to  her  aunt,  they 
were  surprized  by  the  entrance  of  Mr. 
Elfield  and  the  two  gentlemen  she  had 
seen   the  morning  before,  but   Waters 
was  not  with  them, — was  it  really  him 
she  had  seen,  or  rather  heard  ?  for  she 
had  not  ventured  to  look  up,   or  was  it 
the  delusion   of  her  own  imagination  ? 
As  these  enquiries  passed  through  her 
mind,  and  what  could  bring  their  pre- 
sent visitors   to   these  apartments,    Mr. 
Elfield     addressed    Mrs.    Mason.      "  I 
have  found    you  out    at   last,    and   am 
come  to  renew  my  acquaintance    with 
you,  my  good  old  friend,  I   remember 
you  assisted  me  out  of  many  difficulties 
when  I  was  a  boy  ?" 

Although  he  spoke  to  the  aunt,  the 
eyes  of  him  and  his  companions  were 
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fixed  upon  Lucilla,  as  if  to  inform  her 
their  visit  was  on  her  account.  She 
was  equally  distressed  and  offended  at 
their  rude  gaze,  and  retreated  as  far 
from  their  view  as  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  room  would  permit. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Sir,  for  re- 
membering me,"  replied  the  old  lady, 
*c  but  you  do  not  require  my  assistance 
now,  nor  am  I  so  capable  of  giving  it  as 
formerly." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  rejoined  he, 
his  looks  still  following  Lucilla,  "  you 
must  introduce  us  to  your  niece,  we 
used  to  play  together,  but  now  she  looks 
as  if  she  did  not  know  me." 

"  It  was  not  her  place  to  renew  the 
acquaintance,  Sir,  till  you  had  reminded 
her  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Mason,  without 
considering  he  might  do  so  in  a  way 
equally  disagreeable  to  Lucilla  and  her- 
self. 

"  Any  one  would  be  proud  to  claim 
an  acquaintance  with  so  lovely  a  girl !" 
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exclaimed  •  one  of  the  gentlemen,  while 
Mr.  Elfield,  advancing  towards  her,  at- 
tempted to  seize  her  hand. 

Lucilla  collected  all  her  firmness,  and 
as  she  withdrew  from  his  touch,  coolly 
replied,  "  I  have  been  taught  to  expect 
protection  rather  than  insult,  from  Mr. 
Elfield's  family !" 

There  was  a  graceful  dignity  in  her 
manner,  which  completely  confounded 
the  young  men.  Mr.  Elfield  stood 
abashed,  and  his  companions  shrinking 
back,  whispered  to  each  other,  "  they 
were  on  the  wrong  scent;'*  telling  him 
they  would  meet  him  in  the  yard,  they 
hurried  out  of  the  room. 

A  loud  laugh,  with  which  they  en- 
deavoured to  cover  the  slight  shame 
their  mistake  had  occasioned,  was  heard 
as  soon  as  they  had  closed  the  door. 
But  Mr.  Elfield  was  not  so  lost  to  a  sense 
of  what  was  right ;  he  begged  I^ucilla's 
pardon,  thanked  her  for  the  good  opi- 
nion she  entertained  of  his  family,  and 
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hoped  in  future   his  conduct  would  be 
such  as  not  to  forfeit  it  for  himself. 

Resentment  was  of  short  duration  in 
her  breast,  she  saw  he  had  mistaken  her 
character,  and  hoped  when  it  was  fully 
understood,  she  should  escape  his  far- 
ther notice.  As  she  was  leaving  the 
room,  Mr.  Williams  entered,  who  ex- 
pressed great  pleasure  on  seeing  the 
heir  of  the  family  in  their  humble  apart- 
ments. As  he  had  taken  this  visit  as  a 
compliment  to  himself,  Mr.  Elfield  could 
not  immediately  withdraw,  and  at  his 
solicitation  Lucilla  remained  also,  he 
said,  "  he  could  not  fancy  himself  for- 
given, if  she  went  away." 

He  listened  to  several  anecdotes  of 
his  grandfather  and  uncle  Henry,  the 
darling  theme  of  the  old  people,  and 
by  his  respectful  attention  to  Lucilla, 
entirely  removed  the  prejudice  his 
former  conduct  had  occasioned. 

On  rejoining  his  companions,  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  a  sally  of  what  they 
termed  wit. 
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They  asked  him,  if  he  had  made  all 
due  concession  to  the  peerless  maiden, 
"  if  not/*  said  they,  "  expect  a  chal- 
lenge from  her  champion.  If  he  hears 
of  our  stolen  visit,,  he  will  immediately 
appear  in  her  defence," 

"  Her  own  spirit  will  defend  her/' 
replied  he,  "  I  was  most  egregiously 
mistaken,  when  I  thought  her  a  little 
simple  thing,  with  whom  we  might 
amuse  ourselves  by  talking  nonsense. 
She  has  both  sense  and  spirit :  a  deal  of 
manner  too,  I  assure  you.  How  she  ac- 
quired it  I  cannot  divine.  Not  from  her 
superannuated  companions,  I  am  sure. 
Had  not  "Waters  been  so  long  absent,  I 
should  conclude  she  had  been  in  his 
training,  but  she  must  have  forgot  all 
his  good  instructions  by  this  time." 

"  Elfieldt/ lost  in  admiration!"  ex- 
claimed one  gaily,  "  absolutely  the. 
peerless  maiden  has  enchanted  him, 
also  !  Well  my  boy,  you  shall  sound  her 
praises,  and  Waters  fight  her  battles  ! 
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then  will  she  make  her  way  in  the  world 
with  great  eclat!'* 

The  party  then  took  their  horses  and 
rode  to  meet  Waters,  who  had  gone 
the  day  before  on  a  visit  to  his  father. 

Late  as  it  was,  Lucilla  wished  to  visit 
Mrs.  Conway,  she  was  impatient  to  re- 
late what  had  occurred  since  they  last 
met ;  her  opinion  of  Miss  Elfield  and 
Louisa;  but  above  all  to  speak  of 
Waters,  to  say  he  was  returned,  and  to 
hear  her  remarks  upon  their  rencounter. 

"  Yet  I  know  what  she  will  say !" 
thought  she,  as  she  hastened  towards 
the  farm,  "  will  she  not  tell  me  to  think 
no  more  of  him,  and  indeed,  why 
should  I  ?  he  can  no  longer  be  my  ac- 
quaintance !  my  friend  !  It  is  only  the 
distant  salute  of  a  superior  whcih  I 
must  expect  to  receive  when  we  meet 
again.  Ah,  how  different  from  when  we 
have  crossed  this  park  together  ! 

'  When  tyrant  custom  had  not  shackled  man  !' 
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"  He  could  then  enquire  into  my  pur- 
suits, my  employments,  and  be  interested 
in  all  my  concerns.  What  pleasure 
should  I  have  in  telling  him  I  have  found 
a  friend  in  Mrs.  Con  way,  .and  if  at  all 
like  what  he  was,  then  how  would  he 
rejoice  in  the  acquisition  ;  but  I  must 
not  indulge  these  '  thick  coming  fan- 
cies !'  they  are  inimical  to  my  happi- 
ness, Mrs.  Conway  would  blame  me  for 
them." 

On  entering  the  parlour  of  her  friend, 
she  found  her  deeply  engaged  in  the 
employment  of  the  school,  cutting  out 
and  fitting  work.  "  This  used  to  be 
your  office,  Lucilla,"  said  she,  "  but 
since  you  are  so  engaged  in  the  gaieties 
of  the  Castle,  as  not  to  be  able  to  at- 
tend to  them,  I  have  taken  your  place 
as  superintendant  general,  and  begin  to 
be  deeply  interested  in  my  new  employ- 
ment." 

Lucilla  offered  her  assistance,  and  in- 
stead of  what  she  came  to  talk  of,  the 
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business  in  which  they  were  employed 
occupied  all  her  attention.  She  had 
only  time  rapidly  to  recount  the  visit  to 
Lady  Elfield's  dressing-room,  her  kind 
reception,  and  her  having  shewn  the 
house  to  Miss  Louisa,  who  had  con- 
firmed the  good  opinion  Lucilla  be- 
fore entertained  of  her.  Of  wThat  was 
nearest  her  heart  she  said  nothing, 
neither  did  she  like  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Elfield'-s  intrusion. 

They  engaged  to  meet  at  the  school 
the  next  day,  and  Lucilla  reached  home 
just  as  the  evening  was  closing  in,  and 
the  family  were  repairing  to  the  dining- 
parlour. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

*'  Behind  the  steps  that  misery  treads 
Approaching  comfort  view." 

GRAY. 

LUCILLA  did  not  neglect  the  garden ; 
her  usual  time  for  visiting  it  was  early 
in  the  morning,  when  it  was  most  likely 
to  be  free  from  other  company.  Before 
they  proceeded  to  the  school,  she  went 
thither  to  observe  her  favourite  flowers, 
and  if  they  were  still  permitted  to 
flourish  unplucked. 

While  she  was  thus  employed  the 
three  young  ladies  entered :  as  she  was 
about  '  to  withdraw,  Louisa  perceived 
her,  and  exclaimed  "  Oh,  there  is  Lu- 
cilla !  I  will  ask  her  now  about  that  pic- 
ture, shall  1,  Camilla  ?" 

"  Ask    what?"    replied   Miss   Elfield 
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with  her  accustomed  haughtiness,  *'  what 
do  you  think  she  can  tell  you  ?" 

"  We  want  to  know  whose  picture 
that  is,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
door  in  the  gallery/'  said  her  sister, 
"  Louisa  has  forgot." 

"  It  is  of  no  great  consequence,  I  dare 
say,"  answered  the  lady,  "  ask  her 
another  time,  if  you  speak  to  her  now 
she  will  think  we  wish  her  to  stay." 

By  this  time  Lucilla  had  reached  the 
garden  door,  which  was  large  and  heavy, 
and  opened  in  the  wall.  It  was  suddenly 
pushed  open  by  Sir  William  Acton  and 
Mr.  Elfield,  who  were  in  pursuit  of  the 
ladies,  and  not  aware  that  any  one  was 
near  ;  it  came  against  her  with  such 
force  as  to  beat  her  to  the  ground ;  she 
was  stunned  by  the  fall,  and  received  a 
deep  wound  on  the  side  of  her  head. 

"  Tis  Lucilla,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Elfield, 
and  expressed  his  sorrow  as  he  assisted 
Sir  William  to  raise  her  from  the  ground. 
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She   was  insensible,   and    the   baronet 
supported  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Oh !  you  have  killed  her !"  said 
Louisa,  who  was  at  her  side  in  an  instant; 
"  What  can  we  do  ?"  The  other  ladies 
now  approached.  Miss  Elfield  was  dis- 
pleased to  observe  all  Sir  William's  at-- 
tention  was-  engrossed  by  his  lifeless 
burden.  "  She  knows  how  to  faint,  I 
dare  say,"  was  her  unfeeling  remark, 
"  let  some  of  the  servants  be  called  -9 
they  can  take  her  to  her  aunt." 

"  Not  in  this  state,  Charlotte,"  replied 
her  brother,  "  I  am  surprised  you  should 
think  of  it;  it  would  frighten  her  to 
death."  She  put  up  her  lip  with  an  air 
of  contempt,  as  she  remarked  he  was 
grown  very  compassionate  of  late. 

Miss  Camilla  now  returned  from  the 
fountain,  which  adorned  the  middle  of 
the  garden,  and  brought  some  water  in  a 
cup  she  had  taken  from  thence,  with  this 
she  sprinkled  her  face,  and  a  garden 
chair  being  procured,  the  gentlemen 
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placed  her  in  it,  while  the  blood  flowed 
from  her  temples. 

For  a  moment  she  opened  her  eyes, 
but  she  recovered  not  her  senses ;  her 
looks  were  wildly  directed  to  the  groupe 
which  surrounded  her,  and  at  length 
were  fixed  upon  Louisa.  "  Where  am 
I,"  said  she,  "  What  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  My  brother  pushed  you  down  with 
the  door ;"  replied  her  young  friend,  "  I 
am  afraid  you  are  much  hurt."  Her 
answer  was  very  incoherent,  and  she 
complained  of  her  head. 

"  She  is  materially  injured/*  said  Sir 
Willliam,  with  an  expression  of  alarm  in 
his  countenance ;  "  a  surgeon  should 
be  sent  for.  She  requires  bleeding.'* 

"  There  is  blood  enough  on  your 
coat,"  said  Miss  Elfield,  "  it  is  entirely 
spoiled,  Sir  William." 

"  My  coat  is  of  little  consequence  to 
her  life,  Madam !"  and  he  hastened  to 
send  his  servant  to  the  neighbouring 
town  for  medical  aid,  telling  him  to  ride 
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with  all  speed  -y  at  the  same  time  he  or- 
dered some  of  the  female  servants  to  be 
sent  into  the  garden. 

On  his  return,  Lucilla  was  again  in- 
sensible, and  resting  her  head  against 
Mr.  Elfield's  arm,  while  Miss  Camilla 
supported  her  on  the  other  side.  The 
housekeeper  and  lady's  maid  now  ap- 
peared, followed  by  Betty,  who  had  ga- 
thered intelligence  that  some  harm  had 
happened  to  her  young  mistress,  as  she 
always  called  her.  Regardless  of  any 
one  else,  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Miss  Lu- 
cilla !  dear  Miss  Lucilla !  what  have 
they  done  to  you.  Oh,  how  pale  she 
looks !" 

Her  mournful  outcries  roused  Lucilla's 
attention  for  a  moment,  but- she  was  un- 
able to  reply.  Until  Betty  was  assured 
that  every  care  should  be  taken  of  her, 
and  that  quiet  was  absolutely  necessary, 
she  co.uld  not  be  persuaded  to  quit  the 
place,  in  order  to  prepare  a  bed  for 
her  reception.  She  received  a  strict 
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charge  not  to  tell  the  old  people  of  it  till 
the  surgeon  had  arrived,  and  the  nature 
of  her  wound  could  be  ascertained. 

The  gentlemen  assisted  in  taking  her 
into  the  house,  and  having  conveyed 
her* to  an  apartment,  as  remote  from 
the  noise  of  the  family  as  could  be 
procured,  they  left  her  to  the  care 
of  the  women,  but  Louisa  could 
scarcely  be  prevailed  on  to  quit  the 
room,  although  the  object  of  her  concern 
was  quite  insensible  to  her  kind  atten- 
tion. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon  she  was 
bled,  it  removed  the  pain  in  her  head, 
and  she  gradually  became  sensible  of 
what  had  happened.  The  gentlemen 
who  had  caused  the  accident,  were 
earnest  in  their  enquiries  as  to  the  dan- 
ger she  was  in,  and  bespoke  the~  con- 
stant attendance  of  the  surgeon  as  long 
as  it  was  necessary.  In  the  language 
of  his  profession,  he  talked  of  coagu- 
lated blood,  exfoliation,  and  excoriation  > 
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dreaded  the  approach  of  fever,  and  pro- 
nounced that  she  had  received  a  violent 
contusion  just  above  her  right  temple, 
which,  had  it  been  a  little  below,  would 
have  terminated  her  existence. 

Lady  Elfield  and  Miss  Camilla  both 
visited  her  bedside  in  the  course  of  the 
day. 

Mrs.  Elgar,  her  ladyship's  maid,  un- 
dertook the  office  of  nurse;  and  con- 
trary to  their  expectation,  Mrs.  Mason, 
whose  feelings  were  blunted  by  age,  did 
not  express  the  alarm  which  Lucilla's 
situation  might  have  occasioned.  She 
resigned  her  very  readily  to  the  care  of 
her  old  friend,  and  uttered  a  thousand 
thanks  for  the  attentions  which  were 
paid  her. 

In  the  evening  the  surgeon  visited  her 
again,  and  she  was  bled  the  second  time. 
Finding  all  the  family  interested  in  her 
recovery,  he  resolved  to  exert  all  his 
skill.  The  fever  he  had  prognosticated, 
was  already  risen  to  an  alarming  height, 

VOL.  It  I 
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and  he  pronounced  it  necessary  she 
should  have  two  watchers  during  the 
night. 

Mrs.  Elgar  would  not  resign  her  place  f 
to  any  one ;  and  Betty,  whose  concern 
was  now  more  calmly  expressed,  ob- 
tained leave  to  be  her  companion,  on 
condition  she  would  keep  herself  very 
quiet. 

Mr.' Williams  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  go  to  bed,  he  spent  the  night  in  going 
regularly,  as  the  clock  struck  the  anxious 
hours,  first  to  Lucilla's  door,  to  hear  how 
she  was,  and  then  to  that  of  Mrs.  Ma- 
son's chamber,  to  carry  her  the  report, 
who,  though  she  had  laid  down,  felt  no 
inclination  to  sleep. 

As  the  fever  raged,  Lucilla  talked 
incessantly ;  she  called  on  Mrs.  Conway, 
and  repeatedly  begged  her  not  to  for- 
get her.  "Remember  my  flowers,"  said 
she,  "  take  care  of  them  for  me,  you 
know  how. I  value  them,  but  don't  say 
bow  :fcuey  came  there." 
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"  Who  is  Mrs.  Conway,"  asked  Mrs. 
Elgar,  on  hearing  her  name  so  often 
repeated. 

"  A  very  good  lady,"  replied  Betty, 
"  and  a  great  friend  of  Miss  Lucilla's, 
they  have  been  a  great  deal  together; 
by  the  bye,  I  must  run  down  to-mor- 
row morning,  and  inform  her  how  Miss 
Lucilla  is,  for  if  she  hears  of  this  acci- 
dent, she  will  be  terribly  frightened." 

"  Does  she  live  near  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Elgar. 

Betty  informed  her,  and  again  ex- 
patiated on  her  many  virtues,  her  great 
beauty,  and  her  being  quite  a  lady.  Miss 
Lucilla  always  says,  she  knew  nothing 
till  she  knew  Mrs,  Conway. 

"  It  is  true,  Betty,"  exclaimed  Lucilla, 
who,  in  an  interval  of  sense,  had  caught 
the  sound  of  Mrs.  Conway 's  name. 
"  Oh,  Betty !  tell  her,  if  she  has  any 
love  for  me,  sKe  will  come  and  see  me  ! 
persuade  her,  Betty  !  persuade  her  !" 

"  L  will,  Miss,"   replied  the   simple 
I  2 
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girl,  much  pleased  that  her  mistress  re- 
collected her.  "  I  will  go  to-morrow 
morning."  But  Lucilla's  senses  were 
again  gone,  and  she  continued  delirious 
till  long  after  the  approach  of  day,  when 
quite  exhausted,  she  sunk  into  disturbed 
repose.  Betty  was  easily  induced  to 
give  up  her  project  of  fetching  Mrs. 
Conway,  till  there  was  more  probability 
of  Lucilla's  knowing  her  when  she 
came. 

She  awoke  more  composed,  but  too 
weak  to  reply  to  Louisa's  enquiries,  who 
y  as  the  first  at  her  bedside  in  the  morn- 
ing, otherwise  than  by  looks  that  shewed 
her  not  insensible  to  her  kindness. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  a  note  was 
brought  from  Mrs.  Conway  to  Lucilla, 
requesting  to  be  informed  of  the  nature 
of  her  accident.  Contrary  to  her  usual 
custom,  Rumour  had  rather  lessened 
than  increased  its  danger;  and  Mrs. 
Conway  had  no  idea  her  young  friend 
would  not  be  able  to  write  an  answer. 
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Betty  enquired  of  Mrs.  Elgar  what 
was  to  be  done,  as  the  boy  waited  for  a 
reply,  and  she  took  it  to  her  mistress, 
who,  she  said,  would  write  an  answer  if 
it  was  necessary. 

Lady  Elfield  was  repeating  to  Sir 
Charles  the  information  Elgar  had  given 
her,  when  she  attended  her  morning's 
toilette,  while  Lucilla  slept,  that  there 
was  a  strange  lady  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  had  taken  great  notice  of 
Lucilla. 

"  I  was  inclined  to  think  the  young 
woman  something  superior  to  others  in 
her  line  of  life,"  said  her  ladyship,  "  and 
wondered  how  she  had  attained  so  much 
the  manners  of  a  gentlewoman ;  but  if, 
as  Elgar  tells  me,  she  has  been  noticed 
by  this  lady,  my  query  is  answered,  it 
must  have  been  on  account  of  her  agree- 
able qualities,  and  doubtless  such  so- 
ciety must  have  improved  them." 

Mr.  Elfield  now  mentioned  his  con- 
versation with  her,  when  he  sought  out 
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the  old  housekeeper  and  steward,  to 
renew  his  acquaintance  with  them,  and 
said,  "  it  was  such  as  bespoke  a  culti- 
vated understanding." 

"  And  I  am  sure,"  said  Louisa,  "  her 
knowledge  is  extensive.  I  have  not 
forgot  her  manner  when  she  shewed 
me  the  house,  mamma,  it  was  not  by  rote 
that  she  explained  the  paintings  and 
tapestry,  she  thoroughly  understood  her 
subjects,  and  made  me  understand  them 
likewise." 

"  Some  officer's  widow,  perhaps," 
observed  Sir  Charles,  "  who  knew  my 
brother  abroad." 

During  this  conversation  Mrs.  JJlgar 
entered  Adth  the  note. 

It  was  addressed  simply,  "  To  Lu- 
cilla,"  written  in  a  very  elegant  hand; 
and  it  was  not  without  some  restraint  on 
her  curiosity,  that  Lady  Elfield  forbore 
to  examine  its  contents. 

"  I  will  write,"  said  she,  looking  at 
Sir  Charles  for  his  approval,  "  perhaps 
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she  will  come  and  see  our  patient." 
Elgar  withdrew,  and  after  some  consul- 
tation she  wrote  as  follows : 

"  Lady  Elfield's  compliments,  and  is 
"  sorry  to  inform  any  friend  of  Lucilla's 
"  that  she  has  met  with  an  alarming 
"  accident,  and  is  at  present  too  ill  to 
"  receive  the  inclosed  note.  She  has 
"  expressed  much  anxiety  to  see  the 
"  writer  of  it.  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
<c  Elfield  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
"  tunity  to  say,  they  shall  be  happy  to 
"  become  acquainted  with  a  lady,  who, 
"  they  are  informed,  has  known  part  of 
"  their  family.  They  beg  to  be  allowed 
"  to  pay  her  their  respects  to-morrow 
"  morning." 

Not  only  Betty's  account  of  Mrs.  Con- 
way  had  been  attended  to,  but  Mrs. 
Mason's  also.  She  had  mentioned  her 
former  acquaintance  with.  Mr.  Henry 
Elfield,  as  the  first  thing  in  her  favour, 
and  it  instantly  made  her  interesting  to 
the  rest  of  the  family, 
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Lady  Elfield's  note,  although  perfectly 
polite,  gave  uneasiness  to  Mrs.  Conway ; 
she  was  alarmed  for  Lucilla,  and  vexed 
for  herself.  To  avoid  their  acquaintance 
was  now  out  of  her  power;  by  doing  it 
she  would  increase  the  mystery  already 
attached  to  her,  and  give  up  the  comfort 
of  seeing  her  young  friend. 

She  therefore  sent  her  maid  to  the 
Castle  to  enquire  farther  concerning 
Lucilla  of  Mrs.  Mason,  and  wrote  in 
answer  to  Lady  Elfield,  that  she  should 
consider  herself  obliged  and  honoured 
by  a  visit  from  her  and  Sir  Charles. 

The  next  day  Lucilla's  fever  abated, 
her  senses  returned,  and  her  first  en- 
quiry of  her  aunt  was,  if  Mrs.  Conway 
had  been  informed  of  the  accident? 
On  expressing  a  wish  to  see  her,  Louisa 
who  was  then  by  her  bedside,  men- 
tioned her  mamma's  intention  of  calling 
on  that  lady,  and  added  "  it  is  probable 
that  she  will  return  with  her,  and  come 
and  see  you/' 
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"  I  shall  be  very  happy,"  returned 
the  invalid  in  a  faint  voice,  "  she  has 
been  a  kind  friend  to  me!" 

Mrs.  Elgar  now  enjoined  silence,  and 
Louisa  left  the  room,  rejoicing  in  the 
prospect  of  Lucilla's  recovery. 

At  an  early  hour  Sir  Charles  and 
Lady  Elfield  waited  on  Mrs.  Conway. 
In  their  first  interview  they  discovered 
she  was  of  no  ordinary  class  of  females, 
she  could  not  always  have  lived  in  re- 
tirement, and  Lucilla's  behaviour  was 
no  longer  a  matter  of  wonder,  when 
they  saw  with  whom  she  had  associated. 
In  speaking  of  her,  Mrs.  Conway 
seemed  to  forget  the  disparity  of  their 
situation,  and  declared  the  pleasure  she 
had  found  in  her  company.  Attending 
to  her  improvement  had  been  the  chief 
solace  of  her  retired  life.  "  And  she 
has  largely  repaid  my  instructions/' 
said  she,  "  by  the  grateful  avidity  with 
which  she  received  them.  I  found  she 
possessed  a  superior  understanding,  and 
I  3 
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thought  it  a  pity  it  should  not  meet  with 
a  little  cultivation." 

Lady  Elfield  told  how  warm  had  been 
Lucilla's  acknowledgements,  and  her  ear- 
nest desire  to  see  her;  she  pressed  her 
to  return  with  them  for  that  purpose, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  her  young  friend, 
Mrs.  Conway  complied. 

The  grateful  girl  shed  tears  of  joy  on 
beholding  her ;  enervated  by  her  illness, 
and  agitated  by  pleasure,  she  could 
only  express  her  thanks  by  affectionate 
looks.  This  visit  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance, as  her  state  was  yet  too  pre- 
carious to  admit  of  much  exertion,  and 
Mrs.  Conway  promised  to  stay  longer 
the  next  morning. 

After  being  introduced  to  the  younger 
part  of  Lady  Elfield's  family,  s"he  re- 
sisted the  entreaty  of  Sir  Charles  to 
become  already  enfamille,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  at  the  Castle,  but  re- 
turned to  the  farm  with  a  mind  more 
at  ease  than  when  she  left  it.  She  had 
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found  Lucilla  better  than  she  expected, 
and  was  satisfied  that  none  of  the  El- 
field  family  had  seen  her  before,  or  sus- 
pected her  to  be  any  other  than  she 
Appeared. 

"  There  are  who  love  the  shades  of  life 
And  shun  the  splendid  walks  of  fame  I" 

said  Sir  Charles,  as  he  saw  her  walk 
from  the  door,  whither  his  son  had  at- 
tended her,  "  or  I  should  really  wonder 
what  could  induce  so  elegant  a  woman 
to  affect  retirement  at  so  early  an  age, 
( and  in  the  full  bloom  of  all  her  charms.' 

"  She  is  a  lovely  woman,"  returned 
Lady  Elfield,  "  and  must  I  am  sure, 
have  been  used  to  very  polished  so- 
ciety ;  what  could  compel  her  to  leave 
it?" 

"  Why  should  it  be  compulsion  ?"  re- 
plied he,  "  might  it  not  be  her  choice  ?" 

"  Had  she  been  a  few  years  older," 
returned  her  ladyship,  c'  I  might  have 
thought  so,  but  our  sex  seldom  leave 
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a  world  in  which  they  are  so  capable  of 
shining,  as  Mrs.  Conway  is,  in  the  full 
zenith  of  their  power:  there  must  be 
some  cause." 

"  She  was  satiated  with  adulation, 
perhaps,  or  met  with  something  to  dis- 
gust her,"  said  Sir  Charles.  "Many 
causes  might  be  assigned. — I  presume 
you  do  not  imagine  there  is  any  thing 
derogatory  to  the  lady's  honour  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  Sir  Charles ;  every 
thing  we  have  heard,  forbids  my  think- 
ing so,  nor  had  I  any  such  idea." 

"  She  may  be  an  authoress,"  said 
Miss  Elfield,  who  had  been  listening  to 
their  remarks,  "  who  has  chosen  this 
retired  spot  to  collect  her  scattered 
thoughts,  and  send  them  forth  to  the 
world  properly  arranged." 

"  I  suppose  you  think  if  she  is,  we 
shall  be  pestered  with  subscriptions  to 
her  works,"  replied  her  father,  laughing  > 
"  but  I  am  not  afraid  of  this  being  the 
case.  She  has  retired  from  the  world 
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because  she  could  find  no  one  like  her- 
self in  it !" 

"  A  pretty  compliment  !"  said  Miss 
Elfield,  as  she  went  out  of  the  room. 

What  Mrs.  Conway  had  said,  raised 
Lucilla  in  *  Lady  Elfield's  opinion,  and 
she  no  longer  objected  to  Louisa's 
spending  as  much  time  with  her  as  was 
proper,  during  her  illness. 

Her  recovery  was  forwarded  by  the 
attentions  paid  her,  and  in  a  short  time 
she  was  considerably  mended.  Mrs. 
Conway  spent  many  hours  in  her  apart- 
ment, and  often  read  aloud  for  her 
amusement,  and  Louisa  was  happy  to 
join  the  party,  and  add  her  efforts  to 
remove  the  lowness  of  spirits  her  illness 
had  occasioned. 

Their  youthful  hearts  soon  grew  at- 
tached to  each  other,  as  they  were  si- 
milar in  disposition,  and  their  sentiments 
on  most  subjects  coincided.  Miss  Ca- 
milla also  often  came  with  kind  en- 
quiries, or  some  little  present  of  fruit, 
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which  was  acceptable  to  the  invalid, 
and  even  Miss  Elfield  condescended  to 
send  a  message,  that  she  was  glad  she 
was  better. 

The  party  in  the  house  had  been  con- 
siderably lessened  by  the  departure  of 
the  young  men,  to  whom  Lucilia  had 
been  both  an  object  of  curiosity  and 
mirth.  Mr.  Waters  was  also  absent;  he 
had  accompanied  his  father  into  De- 
vonshire, to  witness  the  marriage  of  his 
sister  with  a  gentleman  in  that  county. 

Without  making  any  enquiries,  Lu- 
cilla  heard  this  intelligence  from  Louisa, 
who  frequently  amused  her  by  relating 
what  was  passing  in  the  Castle,  and  the 
news  of  the  day.  Her  youngest  brother 
had  returned  to  school,  and  as  she  was 
without  a  companion  that  suited  her  so 
well,  she  was  still  oftener  with  her  new 
friend. 

The  g3ntlemen  who  considered  them- 
selves accessary  to  Lucilla's  illness,  were 
not  remiss  in  their  enquiries,  and  though 
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it  was  nearly  a  month  that  she  was  con- 
fined to  her  own  room,  she  had  received 
so  many  proofs  of  attention  and  affec- 
tion from  her  friends,  that  she  could 
scarcely  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  re- 
covery, lest  it  should  deprive  her  of 
their  society. 

When  permitted  to  leave  her  apart- 
ment, her  first  visit  was  to  Lady  Elfield's 
dressing-room,  attended  by  Louisa  and 
Mrs.  Elgar.  Her  aunt  was  invited  to 
witness  her  returning  strength. 

How  different  were  the  present  feel- 
ings of  these  affectionate  relations,  from 
those  occasioned  by  their  first  appear- 
ance together  in  this  room. 

Lucilla  was  become  acquainted  with 
the  family,  and  united  to  them  by  the 
ties  of  affection,  while  Mrs.  Mason  re- 
joiced in  the  due  appreciation  of  one  so 
dear  to  her.  They  both  expressed  their 
thanks  for  the  attention  which  had  been 
paid  her  by  the  family,  and  acknowT- 
ledged  Mrs.  Elgar's  kindness  in  dis- 
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charging  the   duty  she  had  so  readily 

undertaken. 

It  was  yet  some  days  before  the  ob- 
ject of  their  care  was  allowed  to  enjoy 
air,  or  to  go  down  stairs ;  bat  Louisa  was 
never  weary  in  her  endeavours  to  amuse 
her.  When  she  expressed  a  wish  for 
music,  she  touched  the  harp  at  her  de- 
sire, and  when  the  pleasure  it  occasioned 
was  protracted  too  long,  she  ceased  the 
harmony,  and  thought  of  something 
else,  to  "  wile  away  the  time." 

Lucilla  was  seldom  tired  of  listening 
to  the  soothing  strains  of  music.  It  was 
a  new  enjoyment,  and  she  was  almost  a 
sufficient  enthusiast  to  attribute  to  it  the 
acceleration  of  her  recovery ;  she  could 
not  wonder  at  the  poet's  expression,  who 
says, 

"  Music  exalts  each  joy,  allays  each  grief, 
Expels  diseases,  softens  every  pain, 
Subdues  the  rage  of  poison  and  the  plague  : 
And  hence  the  wise  of  ancient  days  ador'd 
One  power  of  Physic,  Melody,  and  Song !" 
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Although  in  the  ardour  of  fancy,  she 
could  have  agreed  with  him,  in  her 
calmer  moments  she  acknowledged 
the  hand  of  Providence,  who  had  alike 
ordained  the  blow,  and  warded  off  its 
ill  effects;  thus  educing  good  to  all  his 
creatures,  even  from  what  they  deem 
unfortunate : 

"  That  each  the  general  happiness  might  serve." 

The  charities  of  life,  with  all  their  du- 
ties, had  been  called  into  action;  and 
she  had  tasted  the  graciousness  of  friend- 
ship, the  charms  of  gratitude  ! 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  Is  aught  so  fair 

In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  spring, 
The  summer's  noontide  groves,  the  purple  eve 
At  harvest  home,  or  in  the  frosty  morn 
Glitt'ring  on  some  smooth  sea,  is  aught  so  fair 
As  virtuous  friendship  ?" 

AKENSIDE. 

u  YOU  must  be  quite  well  by  my 
brother's  birth-day,"  said  Louisa,  as 
she  gaily  entered  Lucilla's  apartment, 
after  having  breakfasted  with  the  family. 
"  It  wTill  be  in  about  three  weeks,  and 
my  papa  has  determined  on  celebrating 
it  here;  we  shall  have  a  great  deal  of 
company  in  the  house,  shall  not  you  en- 
joy it?" 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  relish  the 
gaieties  of  a  birth-day,"  replied  Lucilla, 
returning  her  smile,  "  but  I  think  no 
gratification  can  be  greater  to  me,  than 
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the  calm  and  quiet  enjoyments  of  my 
own  room;  and  where  you,  my  dear 
Miss  Louisa,  have  so  largely  contributed 
to  my  pleasures/' 

"  I  have  another  pleasure  in  store  for 
you,"  said  her  delighted  friend,  "  the 
day  is  so  fine,  mamma  has  obtained 
permission  for  you  to  go  out,  and  you 
are  to  visit  the  garden  this  morning." 

"  This  is  a  pleasure  I  did  not  expect/* 
returned  Lucilla,  joy  once  more  spark- 
ling in  her  bright  eye.  "  I  think  I  am 
quite  equal  to  walking !"  she  would 
have  added  her  wish,  that  Mrs.  Conway 
was  there,  to  accompany  her,  had  not 
the  attention  due  to  the  feelings  of  her 
younger  friend  prevented  her.  "  When 
shall  we  go  ?" 

"  You  expect  me  to  go  with  you 
then,  do  you?"  replied  the  good-hu- 
moured girl,  "  and  in  truth,  I  should  be 
much  disappointed  if  you  did  not ;  my 
sister  Camilla  means  to  accompany  us, 
lest  we  should  walk  and  talk  too  much 
for  your  first  essay;  and  my  brother,  and 
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Sir  William  Acton,  intend  meeting  you 
there ;  for  they  are  impatient  to  express 
their  sorrow  and  their  joy  in  person ;  they 
are  the  only  gentlemen  we  have  yet  in  the 
house,  but  to-morrow  Captain  Waters  is 
expected;  he  will  become  one  of  the 
family,  till  after  my  brother's  birth- 
day." 

Louisa  was  too  full  of  her  own  intel- 
ligence, to  observe  what  effect  it  had 
upon  Lucilla,  who  remained  silent  and 
thoughtful,  till  Miss  Camilla  entered  the 
room,  and  offered  to  accompany  her  in 
her  walk. 

The  invalid  was  soon  equipped,  and 
her  natural  gaiety  returned,  with  the 
prospect  of  again  tasting  the  fresh  air. 
She  was  conducted  down  the  stairs,  and 
into  the  chapel  garden,  by  the  happy 
Louisa,  whose  spirits  were  raised  to 
their  highest  pitch,  by  the  anticipation 
of  joys  to  come,  and  the  pleasure  now  in 
possession  ;  that  of  seeing  her  friend  and 
favourite  nearly  restored  to  health. 

"  You  must  allow  me  to  be  poetical, 
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Madam,"  said  Lucilla,  when  seated  in 
the  garden  chair,  on  which  a  few  weeks 
before  she  was  placed  insensible;  but 
that  time  was  not  now  in  her  remem- 
brace;  the  present  was  all  before  her, 
and  she  repeated  those  beautiful  lines  of 
Akenside,  with  a  force  and  propriety 
that  delighted  her  companions. 

They  were  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
her  present  feelings,  and  ran  thus  : — 

"  The  various  lot  of  life 
"  Oft  from  external  circumstance  assumes 
"  A  moment's  disposition  to  rejoice 
«'  In  those  delights,  which  at  a  different  hour 
"  Would  pass  unheeded.  Fair  the  face  of  Spring, 
"  When  rural  songs  and  odours  wake  the  morn, 
*{  To  every  eye  ;  but  how  much  more,  to  his, 
*<  Round  whom  the  bed  of  sickness  long  diffused 
"  Its  melancholy  gloom  !  how  doubly  fair 
"  When  first  with  fresh  born  vigour  he  inhales 
"  The  balmy  breeze,  and  feels  the  blessed  sun 
"  Warm  at  his  bosom,  from  the  springs  of  life 
"  Chasing  oppressive  damps  and  languid  pain !" 

Her   companions   were   praising  the 
strength  of  her  memory,  when  the  gar- 
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den  door  opened  very  cautiously,  and 
Mrs.  Conway  appeared  with  the  two 
gentlemen.  Lucilla  jumped  up,  ex- 
claiming— "  Now  I  am  happy  !  Oh !  my 
dear  Madam,  teach  me  to  express  my 
joy  in  less  rapturous  terms,  or  I  feel 
that  it  will  be  too  much  for  me." 

Her  heart  swelled  with  gratitude, 
while  she  received  the  congratulation  of 
her  friend,  and  her  countenance  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  pleasure.  The  gen- 
tlemen stood  in  silent  admiration ;  her 
beauty  was  heightened  by  animation, 
and  the  natural  brilliancy  of  her  com- 
plexion shone  in  its  brightest  lustre,  as 
she  inhaled  the  enlivening  breeze,  and 
again  enjoyed  its  balmy  fragrance. 
They  would  have  apologized  for  their 
former  inadvertency,  but  she  requested 
them  not  to  regret  a  circumstance' 
which  had  afforded  her  au  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  many  kind  friends  she 
possessed. 

The  high   opinion  which  Mrs.   Con- 
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way  entertained  of  Lucilla,  was  fully 
known  to  the  young  men,  and  would 
have  secured  her  their  attention,  had 
not  her  own  unborrowed  worth  engaged 
their  esteem.  They  treated  her  with 
the  respect  they  would  have  shewn  a  fe- 
male of  higher  rank,  and  Lucilla  found 
herself  at  ease  in  mixed  and  polished 
society. 

For  the  time  she  forgot  there  was  any 
difference  in  their  situations,  till  the  ar- 
rival of  a  message  from  her  aunt,  recalled 
it  to  her  remembrance.  It  was  to  say, 
that  dinner  would  be  prepared  for  her 
with  Mr.  Williams  and  herself,  and  to  de- 
sire her  not  to  stay  too  long  in  the  open  air. 
She  sunk  immediately  into  the  modest, 
humble,  Lucilla,  and  her  companions,  as 
if  they  also  felt  the  change^  soon  left  her 
with  only  Mrs.  Conway  and  Louisa. 

"  Let  me  bring  you  a  flower,"  said 
the  latter,  when  she  was  again  seated 
on  the  garden-chair,  and  she  presented 
her  with  a  rose  just  entering  into  bloom. 
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"  Do  not  you  like  it  ?"  she  asked,  on 
observing  disappointment  in  Lucilla's 
looks. 

"  I  would  prefer  one  of  those  which 
grow  underneath  it,"  replied  she,  with  a 
blush,  which  the  rose  faintly  emulated, 
and  pointed  to  the  "  Forget  me  not !" 
which  still  remained  unplucked. 

"  What,  the  Waterloo  flower,  as  it  is 
called,"  said  Louisa,  "  it  must  be  the 
name  for  which  you  like  it ;  it  has 
neither  beauty  or  smell,  that  I  can  per- 
ceive." 

Lucilla  stole  a  glance  at  Mrs.  Con- 
way,  as  she  replied,  with  an  emotion 
she  could  not  repress,  "  the  root  was 
given  me  by  a  friend  I  can  never  for- 
get." Mrs.  Conway  shook  her  head, 
and  Louisa  enquired  with  great  sim- 
plicity if  it  came  from  her  ? 

"  Have  you  not  read  of  their  growing 
spontaneously  on  the  field  of  Water- 
loo ?"  returned  she,  willing  to  divert  the 
question. 
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"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  my  brother  has 
many  friends  who  has  visited  that  me- 
morable spot,  but  I  believe  not  one 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  bring 
home  any  of  these  flowers." 

"  Some  may  have  brought  home  lau- 
rels," returned  Mrs.  Conway,  "  but  I 
perceive  Lucilla  has  had  air  enough  for 
to-day ;  we  must  return  to  the  house, 
or  we  shall  fatigue  her." 

This  hint  was  readily  obeyed,  and 
Lucilla  was  received  with  the  warmest 
pleasure  by  Mr.  Williams  and  her  aunt, 
in  their  apartment,  and  the  sincerest 
congratulations  on  her  returning  health, 
yet  her  heart  was  sad.  She  sighed  for 
the  society  she  had  left,  so  congenial  to 
her  talents  and  superior  understanding, 
and  the  tenderness  which  always  ac- 
companied the  recollection  of  the  friend 
of  her  earliest  years,  occasioned  a  me- 
lancholy which  she  felt  equally  disin- 
clined to  check  or  to  encourage.  In 
the  one  instance  she  felt  H  wrong,  in 
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the  other  there  was  an  attendant  plea- 
sure, which  she  knew  not  how  to  relin- 
quish. 

Since  her  first  acquaintance  with  Sir 
Charles  and  his  lady,  Mrs.  Conway  had 
been  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Castle. 
She  came  there  at  first  more  on  Lu- 
cilla's  account  than  her  own,  but  the 
attentions  paid  her  by  the  heads  of  the 
family  won  on  her  affections.  She  was 
an  agreeable  addition  to  their  family 
party,  and  she  found  pleasure  in  their 
society,  particularly  as  she  was  now 
deprived  of  Lucilla's  at  the  farm. 

With  the  young  people  she  was  a 
.  general  favourite,  and  to  all  an  object 
of  interest.  That  there  was  a  secret 
history  belonging  to  her  was  not  to  be 
doubted,  and  it  served  to  keep  up  the 
interest  she  had  awakened,  and  gave 
abundant  scope  to  their  fancy.  It  was 
evident  there  was  something  to  conceal, 
for  when  Miss  Elfield  had  one  day  ex- 
presse$l  her  surprize  at  the  retired  life 
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she  had  chosen,  in  such  terms  as  almost 
to,  amount  to  an  enquiry,  Mrs.  Con  way 
with  a  smile,  reminded  her  of  the  fable 
of  a  boy  who,  when  asked  what  he 
carried  under  his  cloak,  replied,  "  I 
carry  it  there,  because  you  should  not 
know/'  The  young  lady  blushed  and 
stood  corrected,  but  the  mystery  implied 
was  not  forgotten. 

On    dining   the    next   day   with   the 
family,  she  saw  for  the  first  time  Mr. 
Waters'    anxiety   for   her  friend   made 
him  an  object  of  attention  to   her,  and 
it  was  evident  she  was  so  to  him,  but 
whether  on  her  own    account   or   Lu- 
cilla's,  she  could  not  tell.      After  being 
casually  introduced  to  him  by  Mr.  El- 
field,  she  heard  the  latter  relate  to  his 
friend  the  circumstance  by  which  they, 
became  acquainted,  and  largely  expa-.  * 
tiate  on  the  advantages  Lucilla  had  de- 
rived from  her  residence  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. 

She  fancied  he  listened  with  peculiar 
K  2 
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interest  to  the  detail,  and  that  his  eye 
and  ear  .were  more  devotedly  her's  on 
this  account,  yet  she  might  be  mistaken, 
and  she  determined  on  saying  nothing 
to  Lucilla  that  should  encourage  the 
hope  which  she  feared  still  lurked  in 
her-bosom. 

When  the  ladies  left  the  dining-room, 
she  went  with  Louisa  to  Lucilla's  apart- 
ment, to  enquire  how  she  was  after  her 
walk  the  day  before,  and  to  spend  a 
little  time  with  her  before  tea.  Louisa 
now  generally  finished  her  evenings 
there,  and  released  Mrs.  Elgar  from  the 
duty  which  had  been  imposed  on  her, 
of  sitting  with  Miss  Louisa  when  she 
would  have  liked  much  better  to  join 
the  party  in  the  housekeepers  room. 
Lucilla  was  a  fitter  companion  for 
Louisa,  whose  musical  talents  were  to 
her  a  never-failing  source  of  pleasure. 
After  the  music  was  over,  they  read  and 
worked  together ;  in  short  they  began 
to  be  necessary  to  each  other's  enjoy- 
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ments,  and  their  evenings  passed  -de- 
lightfully, 

Mrs.  Conway  rejoiced  to  observe  the 
friendship  which  was  thus  forming ;  she 
loved  to  encourage  it,  hoping  it  might 
be  productive  of  future  good  to  Lucilla. 
At  least  she  would  become  more  known 
to  the  family  to  whom  she  must  ulti- 
mately look  for  support  and  protection; 
and  she  was  persuaded  the  more  Lu- 
cilla was  known,  the  greater  certainty 
there  would  be  of  her  receiving  it. 

Louisa  having  left  the  room  for  some 
time,  Mrs.  Conway  thought  it  best  to 
inform  her  friend  of  the  arrival  of 
Waters,  lest  she  should  meet  him  un- 
awares, should  accident  throw  him  in  her 
way.  Lucilla  blushed  and  sighed ;  "  It 
is  not  likely  we  should  meet,"  said  she, 
"  nor  do  I  wish  it.  To  me  it  could  only 
produce  uneasiness  !  It  has  done  so  !" 

^JJave  you  met  then  ?"  enquired 
Mrs.  Conway  with  surprize. 

"  I  know  not  that  I  should  call  it  so,"  • 
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replied  Lucilla,  "  nor  can  I  say  I  saw 
him,  but  he  spoke  to  me,  and  I  knew 
his  voice."  She  then  related  the  adven- 
ture in  the  stable-yard,  and  her  agitated 
manner  convinced  her  friend  that  love 
still  lingered  in  her  heart. 

"  My  poor  Lucilla,"  said  she,  kindly 
taking  her  hand,  "  I  must  again  warn 
you  against  giving  way  to  feelings  which 
I  see  you  have  too  fondly  cherished. 
I  cannot  allow  you  to  fall  a  prey  to  the 
grief  these  feelings  will  occasion,  with- 
out giving  you  this  caution,  waste  not 
your  youth  in  pining  love  !  my  warning 
may  yet  save  you  from  its  sad  effects ; 
a  few  days  hence,  and  it  might  be  use- 
less !  Oh  my  friend,  attend  to  it  before 
it  is  too  late  !" 

The  tears  which  trickled  through  Lu- 
cilla's  fingers,  as  she  hid  her  face  with 
her  hand,  discovered  her  strong  emotion. 
.  Conway  was  equally  affected;  she 
drew  her  nearer  to  herself,  and  Lucilla 
hiding  her  face  in  her  bosom,  sobbed 
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out,  ."  Oh  !  what  have  /  to  do  with  love  ! 
since  your  friendship  is  allowed  me,  I 
will  seek  no  farther!  but,  dearest  Madam, 
now  you  see  my  weakness,  can  you  love 
me  still  ?" 

"  I  love  and  pity  you,  my  dear  Lu- 
cilla !  if  you  are  convinced  it  is  a  weak- 
ness, your  efforts  will  not  be  wanting 
to  resist  it ;  my  friendship,  my  counsel, 
my  advice,  is  all  your  own." 

Lucilla  could  only  answer  by  a  closer 
pressure  to  her  heart;  "  I  will  follow  it, 
Madam,"  said  she,  after  a  minute's  si- 
lence, "  in  all  my  actions. — Oh  !  you 
shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
me !  A  creature  of  your  own  forming, 
I  will  endeavour  not  to  disgrace  the 
character  you  have  given  me  !" 

She  had  recovered  her  composure 
before  Louisa  returned,  and  Mrs.  Conway 
was  summoned  to  tea.  With  one  of 
her  sweetest  most  encouraging  smiles 
she  left  the  room.  It  reflected  peace 
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to  Lucilla's  heart,  and  enabled  her  to 
enter  on  their  evening's  employment 
with  her  accustomed  cheerfulness. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man, 
Still  gentlier  sister  woman/' 

BURNS. 

THE  next  day  Mrs.  Conway  saw  Lu- 
cilla  again.  Lady  Elfield  had  met  her 
at  the  school,  and  had  been  a  liberal 
benefactress  to  their  little  institution. 

Lucilla  heard  with  pleasure  every 
thing  which  forwarded  their  design,  and 
expressed  her  hope  that  she  should  soon 
be  able  to  renew  her  accustomed  visits 
to  it.  "  Your  first  visit  must  be  to  the 
farm,"  said  Mrs.  Conway,  "  I  am  impa- 
tient to  show  you  all  I  have  done  in 
your  absence  ;  but  what  is  this  ?"  seeing 
a  book  lie  on  the  table,  and  looking  at 
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the  title,  " c  the  Countess  and  Gertrude, 
or  Modes  of  Discipline;*  will  this  be 
any  assistance  to  our  plan  ?" 

"  I  have  not  read  far  enough  to  judge," 
returned  Lucilla,  "  it  was  in  Lady  El- 
field's  dressing-room,  and  she  gave  me 
leave  to  read  it,  though  I  believe  not 
with  that  view.  It  describes  such  things 
as  I  could  have  no  idea  of:  such  traits 
of  character,  that  if  the  world  is  like 
what  is  there  represented,  (and  the  au- 
thor vouches  for  the  truth  of  her  anec- 
dotes,) I  can  only  say  I  am  astonished, 
and  have  less  reason  to  regret  my  not 
knowing  it,  than  I  thought  I  had;  but 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  an  opinion, 
she  seems  to  have  found  out  every  fault 
and  folly,  even  to  the  minutest  foible  of 
her  acquaintances,  but  none  of  her  own; 
and  tacitly  praises  herself,  because  she 
is  not  like  them." 

"  Oh  beware,"  said  Mrs.  Conway, 
smiling  and  putting  her  finger  to  her 
lip,  "  you  don't  know  what  you  are 
K3 
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saying,  is  not  the  book  generally  ad- 
mired ?" 

"  Lady  Elfield  did  not  say  so/*  re- 
turned Lucilla,  "  and  I  have  no  other 
means  of  knowing;  I  will  tell  you  more 
about  it  when  I  have  read  farther;  in 
the  mean  time,  my  attempt  at  criticism 
deserves  to  be  laughed  at,  and  I  know 
you  will  not  betray  me." 

Lucilla  gradually  recovered  her 
strength,  but  not  her  peace  of  mind ; 
the  tormenting  thoughts  of  Waters  ob- 
truded on  all  her  enjoyments.  If  she 
walked  out,  she  feared  to  meet  him,  al- 
though the  time  she  chose  for  taking 
exercise  was  that  least  liable  to  inter- 
ruption ;  yet  would  she  sometimes  come 
home  disappointed,  that  he  had  not 
sought  her. 

Whenever  she  was  alone  with  Louisa, 
she  dreaded,  yet  wished  to  hear  his  name 
mentioned;  she  was  anxious  to  know 
what  were  the  opinions  of  others  con- 
cerning him.  If  he  was  altered  in  his 
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person ;  if  he  had  noticed  the  flowers 
in  the  chapel-garden;  and  above  all, 
if  he  ever  spoke  of  her ;  but  all  these 
questions  remained  unresolved,  for  she 
was  conscious  it  would  be  acting  con- 
trary to  Mrs.  Conway's  advice  to  make 
them. 

She  spent  less  time  with  her  aunt  and 
Mr.  Williams,  as  Louisa  was  often  her 
companion  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
day,  and  when  the  party  in  the  dining 
room  was  enlarged  by  additional  com- 
pany, they  took  their  meals  together. 
The  old  people  were  easily  reconciled 
to  this  change,  as  it  gave  Lucilla  plea- 
sure, and  made  her  of  consequence  in 
the  family. 

They  were  also  quite  content  with 
their  present  situation,,  and  the  residence 
of  the  family  at  the  Castle,  as  it  afforded 
them  entertainment  to  hear  from  Betty 
an  account  of  the  numerous  arrivals  and 
departures  of  the  neighbouring  gentry. 

Among  the  rest,  she  mentioned  the 
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appearance  of  Mr.  Waters,  "  he  is  quite 
at  home  here/*  said  she,  "  and  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  family;  nay,  the 
servants  say,  that  he  pays  his  addresses 
to  Miss  Camilla." 

The  anxious  heart  of  Mrs.  Mason 
feared  the  effect  this  intelligence  might 
have  upon  her  niece,  and  lest  any  lurk- 
ing hope  should  yet  find  a  place  in  her 
bosom,  she  determined  to  inform  her  of 
this  report  the  first  opportunity. 

Lucilla  was  again  destined  to  have 
her  feelings  tried  on  so  tender  a  point, 
she  received  many  cautions,  and  her 
aunt  was  agreeably  surprized  to  hear 
her  reply  with  firmness,  that  she  wished 
it  might  be  so,  as  Miss  Camilla  was  a 
very  amiable  young  lady.  Mrs.  Mason's 
eyes  were  dimmed  by  age,  she  could 
not  therefore  see  the  varying  agitated 
countenance  with  which  these  words 
were  spoke,  and  which  contradicted 
what  she  uttered. 

Relying  therefore  on  what  she  heard, 
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she  was  encouraged  to  hope  that  Lu- 
eilla  thought  of  him  no  more  ;  his  name 
was  not  mentioned  again,  and  Lucilla 
was  left  to  the  busy  working  of  her 
own  fancy,  which  sometimes  pictured 
Miss  Camilla  as  her  envied  rival,  and 
at  others  tried  to  rejoice  in  the  pros- 
pect of  her  happiness;  but  her  restora- 
tion to  perfect  health  was  visibly  re- 
tarded by  the  uneasiness  she  expe- 
rienced. 

One  evening  that  Louisa  was  gaily 
anticipating  the  pleasures  of  the  birth- 
day which  drew  near,  Lucilla  expressed 
her  fear  that  she  should  not  be  well 
enough  to  partake  of  its  festivities. 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  her  young  friend., 
"  you  can  be  a  spectator,  we  are  to 
have  a  grand  ball  in  the  evening,  and 
Mr.  Waters  has  already  engaged  me  to 
be  his  partner." 

Lucilla  would  have  given  the  world 
not  to  have  started  at  his  name,  it  was 
the  first  time  Louisa  had  mentioned  him, 
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cc  Oh,  by  the  bye,"  said  she,  "  you  must 
recollect  him,  he  was  an  old  neighbour 
of  yours  !" 

1  Lucilla  rallied  her  spirits,  and  replied 
with  as  much  composure  as  she  could 
assume.  "  Yes,  I  remember  him  well, 
his  mother  was  a  very  good  friend  of 
mine." 

"  He  is  my  brother's  very  intimate 
friend,"  replied  Louisa,  "  they  are  called 
Orestes  and  Pylades.  I  am  quite 
pleased  that  he  has  chosen  me  for  his 
partner,  is  it  not  very  good  of  him  ?" 

" '  I  should  have  thought  he  would 
have  preferred  one  of  your  sisters," 
said  LucilLa,  endeavouring  to  smile. 
'  "  Who,  Camilla,  you  mean,  for 
Charlotte  you  know,  must  dance  with 
Sir  William?  being  engaged  to  him  for 
life,  as  mamma  says;  but  wliy  Mr.  Waters 
did  not  ask  Camilla  I  cannot' tell,  unless 
it  was  that  he  liked  me  better.  I  do 
not  mean  to  let  him  forget  it ;  a  child 
you  know  may  do  a  great  many  things 
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which  an  older  person  may  not.  I  am 
but  a  child  yet,  and  I  shall  remind  him 
of  his  engagement  ?" 

"  Indeed  they  may,"  returned  Lueilla, 
with  a  sigh  she  would  willingly  have 
suppressed*  as  her  mind  reverted  to  the 
time,  when  as  a  child  she  had  danced 
with  him  herself,  but  from  his  not  h#v^ 
ing  made  choice  of  Miss  Camilla  for  a 
partner  on  so  particular  an  occasion, 
she  gathered  a  hope  that  the  report  her 
aunt  had  heard  was  without  founda- 
tion. "  Is  he  a  pleasant  young  man  ?" 
said  she,  with  an  assumed  indifference, 
and  after  a  short  silence,  during  which 
she  waited  in  vain  for  Louisa  to  resume 
the  conversation. 

"  /think  him  so,"  she  replied,  "be- 
cause he  takes  so  much  notice  of  me, 
but  my  sisters  call  him  the  absent  man, 
for  he  seldom  pays  attention  to  any 
one ;  he  draws  very  well,  and  has  pro- 
mised me  some  of  his  sketches  from 
nature,  he  is  fond  of  music  also,  and 
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often  makes  me  sing  and  play  to  him ; 
he  sings  very  well  himself,  but  it  is  very 
seldom  he  will  let  us  hear  him,  and 
every  body  allows  he  dances  admirably." 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  speak  very 
highly  of  his  accomplishments,  but  has 
he  not  greater  merit  than  these  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  him  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms  by  my  brother,  but  then 
he  is  his  friend,  you  know !  but  as  he 
says  he  was  very  well  acquainted  with 
you  before  he  left  England,  you  must 
know  as  much  of  him  as  I  do." 

"  Does  he  say  so  ?"  returned  Lucilla, 
pleasure  again  enlightening  her  coun- 
tenance, "  I  thought  it  probable  he  had 
quite  forgotten  our  acquaintance  as 
children." 

"  No,  indeed  he  has  not,  he  often 
enquires  for  you  of  me,  for  he  knows 
how  intimate  we  are,  he  was  very  sorry 
to  hear  of  your  accident,  and  frequent- 
ly wishes  to  know  if  you  are  quite  re- 
covered." 
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"  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  shall/'  re-, 
plied  Lucilla,  tremblirg  with  the  emotion 
this  intelligence  had  occasioned,  "  I 
feel  weaker  than  I  did,  instead  of  gain- 
ing the  strength  I  expected." 

"  I  must  tell  you/'  continued  Louisa, 
unconscious  of  the  hopes  she  was  feed- 
ing, "  that  it  was  in  the  chapel-garden 
it  was  talked  of ;  he  seemed  quite  fright- 
ened at  the  weight  of  the  door,  and 
said  it  might  have  killed  you.  He  look- 
ed at  your  little  simple  flowers  also, 
and  asked  who  planted  them ;  I  told  him 
it  was  you,  and  that  they  were -given 
you  by  a  friend  you  valued." 

"Did  you?"  said  Lucilla,  almost  off 
her  guard,  "  and  what  did  he  say 
then  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  !  he  looked  at  me  very 
hard,  but  he  is  so  absent,  that  I  dare 
say  he  was  thinking  of  something  else 
all  the  time ;  this  is  often  the  case,  when 
he  has  asked  a  question  he  seldom 
waits  for  an  answer,  >  however,  I  shall 
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not  let  him  forget  his  promise  of 
dancing  with  me  at  the  ball.  Would 
you  ?" 

"  No,  indeed  !"  returned  Lucilla,  her 
spirits  more  than  usually  enlivened 
for  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  Hope 
again  visited  her  bosom,  for  love  can 
draw  a  favourable  conclusion  even  from 
the  slightest  •  occurrence,  and  she  re- 
tired to  rest  happier  than  she  had  been 
for  some  time. 

The  next  day  Louisa  brought  a  draw- 
ing in  her  hand.  "  It  is  Mr.  Waters's," 
said  she,  "  he  desired  me  to  shew  it  you, 
for  I  told  him  where  I  was  coming." 
Lucilla  was  too  much  agitated  to  speak : 
the  moment  her  eye  glanced  on  the 
paper,  she  saw  the  delineation  of  the 
spot  on  which  he  had  bidden  her  fare- 
well for  the  last  time,  after  }iis  father's 
prohibition.  It  was  beautifully  done, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture  was  a 
motto,  which  to  Louisa  appeared  no- 
thing extraordinary,  but  to  the  beating 
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heart  of  Lucilla  it  spoke  volumes.     The 
words  were  these, 

"  Though  absent  long,  forgotten  never." 

"  It  represents  a  part  of  the  park/' 
resumed  the  unsuspecting  girl,  "  and  I 
suppose  these  words  allude  to  it,  for  he 
is  much  attached  to  this  neighourhood. 
Do  you  know  the  spot  ?" 

"  But  too  well,"  thought  Lucilla,  while 
she  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  re- 
marked it  was  a  very  pretty  drawing. 

"  Here  is  more  writing  on  the  back," 
observed  Louisa,  as  she  turned  it  about 
in  her  hands,  "  a  verse  of  his  favourite 
song,  I  declare  !  he  wrote  this  now,  I 
dare  say,  without  thinking  what  he  was 
about." 

"  When  its  balm  breathing  dew  I  delighted  to  sip, 
"  Did  I  think  a  farewell  would  escape  from  that  lip  ? 
"  By  honour  commanded,  tho'  far  I  should  roam, 
'  The  loadstone  of  Love  will  attract  me  to  home  !" 

"  Is  this  a  favourite  song  of  his  ?" 
asked  Lucilla,  awaking  from  the  reverie 
it  had  occasioned.  It  was  so  appro- 
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priate  to  the  scene  represented  on  the 
other  side,  and  what  had  passed  there, 
that  to  her  ardent  imagination  it  pro- 
duced almost  the  certainty  of  his  still 
regarding  her  with  affection,  but  she 
had  been  reading  "  The  Countess  and 
Gertrude,"  and  shuddered  as  she  recol- 
lected the  story  of  Mary. 

"  Oh,  he  is  always  humming  it,"  re- 
plied Louisa,  "  and  often  asks  me  to  sing 
it  to  him.  Would  you  like  to  hear  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  please,"  said  she  hesi- 
tatingly. "  Yet  it  does  not  signify,  I 
won't  trouble  you." 

"  Oh,  its  no  trouble !"  and  she  began 
as  follows. 

*«  Oh  hush  the  soft  sigh,  maid,  and  dry  the  sweet 

tear, 

In  this  bosom  thy  image  shall  ever  be  dear, 
Of  Hope's  pictur'd  scenes  how  the  colours  decay ; 
And  Love's  fairy  season  as  soon  melts  away. 

When  its  balm-breathing  dew  I  delighted  to  sip, 
Did  I  think  a  farewell  would  escape  from  that  lip, 
By  honour  commanded,  tho'  far  I  should  roam, 
The  loadstone  of  Love  would  attract  me  to  home. 
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At  noon  when  the  rose's  warm  blush  thou  shalt  see, 
Ob  think  on  the  wreath  thou  hast  woven  for  me ! 
At  night  when  the  moon  in  mild  splendour  shall 

move, 
Oh  view  that  fair  planet,  and  think  how  I  love !" 

"  How  do  you  like  it  ?"  said  she. 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Lucilla,  who 
thought  it  much  too  impassioned,  and 
the  allusion  in  the  second  verse,  very 
different  from  what  she  at  first  thought 
it,  when  it  appeared  to  refer  to  the 
spot  which  the  picture  represented. 
"  It  is  nonsense  altogether,"  said  she, 
"  and  the  last  verse  does  no  credit  to 
the  lover's  constancy,  for  what  is  more 
changeable  than  the  moon  ?" 

Louisa  laughed,  and  declared  she 
would  tell  Mr.  Waters  of  her  critique 
upon  his  favourite  song. 

"  You  may  as  well  not,"  replied 
Lucilla  blushing,  "  my  thoughts  upon 
the  subject  are  of  very  little  conse- 
quence." 

"  I  certainly  will  tell  him  what  you 
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say  about  the  moon,"  returned  Louisa, 
and  ran  off  with  the  picture  in  her 
hand. 

Lucilla  remained  behind,  with  no 
little  perturbation.  What  would  Waters 
think  of  it  ?  or  what  story  Louisa  might 
make  of  her  opinion?  she  wished  she 
liad  not  given  it,  that  she  had  never 
heard  the  song,  it  was  no  proof  of  his 
sense  to  adopt  it  as  a  favourite. 

Louisa  found  only  him  and  Mrs.  Con- 
way  in  the  drawing  room;  they  were 
engaged  in  conversation,  but  regardless 
of  politeness,  she  called  him  away,  to 
return  him  the  drawing. 

Mrs.  Conway  observed  the  blush  with 
which  he  received  it.  "  Does  she  re- 
collect it,"  said  he,  endeavouring  to  con- 
ceal his  confusion. 

"  Yes,  and  she  admires  it  very  much  ; 
but  she  does  not  like  your  song  at  all !" 

"  My  song  !   what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Wliy  that  you  so  often.make  me  sing 
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to   you,"    returned    Louisa,   "•  Oh  hush 
the  soft  sigh!" 

Waters  blushed  yet  more  deeply,  on 
observing  Mrs.  Conway's  attention  was 
fixed  on  them. 

"  You  did  not  call  it  my  song,  I  hope/' 
returned  he.  "  I  lay  no  claim  to  the 
composition." 

"  No,  but  I  presume  it  is  a  favourite 
with  you,  because  you  are  so  often 
humming  about  the  loadstone  of  love. 
Lucilla  says  it  is  nonsense  altogether, 
and  that  the  last  verse  is  no  proof  of  the 
lover's  constancy,  as  nothing  is  more 
changeable  than  the  moon." 

"  What  is  this  ?"  said  Mrs.  Conway, 
who,  on  hearing  Lucilla's  name,  could 
no  longer  withhold  her  enquiries.  "  On 
what  has  Luciila  been  passing  her  judg- 
ment so  freely  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  this  young  lady  has 
been  placing  me  in  a  ridiculous  light, 
Madam,"  said  Waters,  assuming  a  smile, 
"  and  to  you  I  must  appeal,  to  decide 
the  matter,  because  I  have  been  pleased 
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with  a  line  or  two  of  an  old  song,  she 
has  pronounced  the  whole  of  it  a  fa- 
vourite with  me." 

"  Why  look  here  now,  Mrs.  Conway," 
said  Louisa,  willing  to  amuse,  and  be 
amused,  by  any  thing  that  offered. 
"  This  is  one  verse  of  it,"  shewing  the 
back  of  the  picture,  "  and  I  will  sing  the 
whole  of  it  to  you,  if  you  like,  for  what- 
ever Mr.  Waters  may  say  to  the  con. 
trary,  he  has  made  me  sing  it  so  often, 
that  I  have  it  by  rote.*' 

During  this  speech,  Mrs.  Conway  was 
examining  the  drawing,  and  the  motto 
under  it  did  not  escape  her  atten- 
tion. "  A  part  of  the  park,  I  see,"  she 
observed,  cc  and  you  have  enough  of 
'  local  attachment*  about  you,  Mr.  Wa- 
ters, to  be  still  fond  of  the  scenes  of  your 
childhood  ?" 

He  bowed,  as  he  took  the  offered  pic- 
ture from  her  hand,  and  replied,  "  Yes, 
Madam,  they  still  retain  a  charm  for  me." 

"  But  now  for  the   song,  Mrs.  Con- 
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fray,"  said  Louisa,  "  you  must  hear  that. 
The  drawing  is  well  enough ;  I  shewed 
it  to  Lucilla,  and  she  admired  it,  but  the 
song  she  does  not  admire  at  all."  She 
then  repeated  the  strain  she  had  sung 
before,  and  waited  for  Mrs.  Conway's 
decision,  while  Waters  was  evidently 
distressed  and  in  confusion. 

"  Neither  do  I  admire  it,"  returned 
Mrs.  Conway,  "  it  is  a  parcel  of  high 
flown  words,  put  together  without  any 
sense." 

"  I  am  aware  that  the  choice  does  me 
no  credit,"  said  Waters,  "  and  the  re- 
mark Miss  Louisa  has  brought  me  from 
her,  of  whose  sense  and  judgement  I 
never  doubted,  is  also  very  just.  You, 
Madam,  are  her  friend;  may  I  venture 
to  beg  you  will  be  mine  also,  and  en- 
deavour to  remove  the  iu  impression  my 
supposed  partiality  for  this  foolish  song- 
may  have  occasioned.  Tell  her  my 
young  friend  has  misinformed  her;  my 
taste  is  not  so  altered  since  we  last  met, 

VOL.  i.  L 
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as  to  make  it  my  favourite,  although 
some  lines  in  it  may  have  engaged  my 
attention." 

There  was  a  peculiar  expression  in 
his  manner,  which  Mrs.  Conway  wished 
not  to  notice,  yet  she  felt  a  degree  of 
Satisfaction  in  his  having  put  the  matter 
into  her  hands,  rather  than  Louisa's;  it 
argued  respect  for  her  friend,  and  a 
purity  of  intention  which  would  prevent 
his  acting  otherwise  than  that  respect 
demanded. 

She  engaged  to  give, the  explanation 
if  she  found  it  necessary,  and  the  trium- 
virate was  broken  up  by  the  entrance  of 
Lady  Elfield. 

When  Louisa  returned  to  her  friend, 
she  saved  her  the  trouble  of  asking  what 
reception  her  criticism  had  met  with, 
by  relating  the  above  conversation,  and 
that  Mrs.  Conway  was  deputed  to  clear 
up  all  mistakes. 

This  produced  no  less  anxiety  in  Lu- 
cilla's  mind,  than  she  had  felt  before, 
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and  she  was  equally  desirous  of  hearing 
what  Mrs.  Conway  had  to  say  on  the 
subject.  She  came  at  the  usual  time, 
between  dinner  and  tea,  and  Lucilla 
waited  with  all  the  patience  she  could 
command,  for  her  to  begin. 

"  How  do  you  proceed  with  f  the 
<  Countess  and  Gertrude/ "  said  Mrs. 
Conway,  "  it  is  quite  a  voluminous  un- 
dertaking." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lucilla,  who  had  ra- 
ther she  had  spoken  of  something 
else,  "  but  that,  you  know,  is  no  bar  to 
my  reading  it  with  pleasure.  The  lon- 
ger the  work,  the  better  I  like  it,  pro* 
vided  it  is  interesting." 

"  You  find  this  so  ?" 

"  I  think  I  shall ;  in  some  instances 
Gertrude  reminds  me  of  myself,  before  I 
had  the  advantage  of  your  acquaintance; 
but  what  strikes  me  as  extraordinary  is, 
that  the  boy,  who  had  the  advantages  of 
education,  under  an  excellent  man, 
seems  to  have  no  better  mode  of  express- 
L  2 
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ing  himself,  or  regulating  his  words  and 
actions,  than  she  who  had  none.  Yet  I 
suppose  it  is  to  illustrate  the  superiority 
of  her  genius  and  talents,  for  she  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  real  character,  and  it 
is  all  matter  of  fact.  I  cannot  exactly  un- 
derstand her  character,  or  what  support- 
ed her  under  the  mortification  of  not  going 
to  the  dancing  master's  ball,  if  it  was  not 
pride  at  hearing  herself  commended  for 
the  good  nature  with  which  she  resigned 
the  pleasure,  and  assisted  in  dressing 
the  other  children,  who  were  to  go." 

Mrs.  Conway  was  pleased  to  hear 
these  genuine  remarks  ;  they  were  un- 
sophisticated and  unborrowed,  for  it  was 
the  first  book  of  the  kind  Lucilla  had 
ever  met  with.  Luckily  for  her,  a  cir- 
culating library,  (that  desideratum  of  all 
reading  young  ladies)  was  to  her  un- 
known :  if  there  was  one  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town,  she  had  never  heard  of  it. 
Any  thing  like  a  novel  was  to  her  there- 
fore entirely  new,  as  the  remarks  it  had 
occasioned. 
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Mrs.  Conway  could  read  in  the  looks 
of  her  friend  what  was  passing  in  her 
mind,  and  although  she  had  almost 
determined  on  not  mentioning  the  ex- 
planation she  had  received  from  Waters, 
she  could  not  resist  the  entreating  coun- 
tenance, and  began  thus,  "  Louisa 
brought  a  drawing  for  your  inspection 
this  morning,  did  not  she  ?" 
•  "  Yes,"  replied  Lucilla,  with  some 
emotion,  "  and  she  sung  a  very  foolish 
song  likewise,  which  has  left  no  very 
agreeable  impression  upon  my  mind." 

"  I  have  heard  it,"  said  Mrs.  Gonway^ 
"  and  there  can  be  but  one  opinion 
respecting  it.  Mr.  Waters  seems  to 
think  it  as  foolish  as  we  do." 

"  Miss  Louisa  told  me  it  was  a  great 
favourite  with  him,"  returned  Lucilla, 
"  I  am  glad  to  hear  he  has  more  sense." 

"  If  this  is  any  satisfaction  to  you," 
replied  her  smiling  friend,  "  he  desired 
me  to  tell  you,  he  had  more  taste  than 
to  admire  such  a  song,  although  a  few 
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lines  in  it  might  haye  drawn  his  atten- 
tion." 

Lucilla  blushed.  " So  they  did  mine" 
said  she  "  till  I  found  to  what  they  al- 
luded -,  I  referred  them  to  the  picture 
only,  when  first  I  saw  them." 

*c  What  was  written  on  the  picture 
and  the  back  of  it,  might  admit  of  a 
double  meaning,  certainly,"  said  Mrs. 
Conway,  "  but  it  is  best  for  us  to  take 
it  in  reference  only  to  the  place ;  was 
there  any  thing  particular  belonging  to 
the  spot  the  drawing  represented  ?" 

"  It  was  that  whereon  he  said  fare- 
well to  me  the  last  time,"  returned  Lu- 
cilla, with  a  faint  voice. 

"  Well,  my  love,  let  us  endeavour  to 
think  that  he  still  regards  the  prohi- 
bition which  occasioned  that  farewell." 

"  It  is  very  fit  he  should,"  returned 
Lucilla,  gently  sighing,  "  of  this  you 
may  rest  assured,  that  I  do  not  disre- 
gard it." 

Again  Mrs- Conway  encouraged  her 
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with  a  smile  and  left  the  room  equally 
pleased  and  interested  for  her. 

In  tlie  evening  Waters  found  an  op- 
portunity to  ask  Mrs.  Conway,  "  if  shQ 
iiad  made  his  peace  ?" 

*  I  did  not  know  that  any  offence 
had  been  given,"  said  she,  "  of  what 
consequence  is  it  to  Lucilla,  whether 
you  like  this  song  or  not  ?" 

Waters  reddened  as  he  replied,  "  I 
am  so  far  desirous  of  the  good  opinion 
of  my  friends,  (and  she  once  allowed 
me  to  reckon  her  among  the  number,) 
as  to  wish  to  rectify  any  mistaken  judge- 
ment they  may  have  formed  of  me. 
Ske  must  have  thought  me  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  really  am,  could 
she  have  supposed  me  capable  of  call- 
ing her  attention  to  the  whole  of  that 
song." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Conway,  with  an, 
expressive  smile,  "  the  best  way  to 
secure  the  good  opinion  of  all  your 
friends,  and  Lucilla's,  if  you  wish  to 
rank  her  among  the  number,  is  to  keep 
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steadily  on  in  the  path  of  duty  and  let 
others  do  the  same." 

"  Wish  to  rank  her  among  the  num- 
ber," repeated  he,  with  great  earnestness, 
"who  would  not?  Oh  Mrs.  Conway, 
you  know  not  all  I  could  say  on  this 
subject." 

"  Nor  is  it  fit  I  should  !"  said  she,  in- 
terrupting him,  "  or  that  you  should  say 
it.  This  is  not  the  path  you  have  to 
walk  in.  There  is  a  time  to  give  up 
childish  fancies !" 

With  these  words  she  parted  from 
him,  somewhat  staggered  in  her  former 
opinion,  that  he  must  have  given  up  all 
thoughts  of  Lucilla,  but  as  the  £leve  of 
his  younger  days.  Some  credit  might 
be  due  to  his  imagination  for  having 
kept  the  flame  unextinguished,  as  he 
had  not  seen  her  since  she  was  more 
worthy  of  his  regard,  and  Mrs.  Conway 
,  yet  doubted,  whether  he  might  not 
prefer  the  object  his  fancy  had  created, 
to  what  he  would  find  the  reality,  if 
they  were  to  become  acquainted. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

'*-  Warm  Charity,  the  general  friend, 
With  Justice,  to  herself  severe, 
And  Pity,  dropping  soft  the  sadly  pleasing  tear." 

GRAY. 

THE  next  week,  the  birth-day  prepa- 
rations began,  messengers  daily  arrived 
from  the  families  in  the  neighbourhood, 
a  confectioner  from  London,  and  various 
workmen  were  employed  in  arranging 
and  ornamenting  the  rooms. 

Miss  Elfield,  of  whom  we  can  say  but 
little  in  her  praise,  began  to  be  better 
reconciled  to  the  idea  of  a  country  ball. 
It  being  in  her  father's  castle,  and  to 
celebrate  her  brother's  coming  of  age, 
was  sufficient  to  make  it  interesting, 
and  all  the  others  of  the  family  were  in  % 
high  expectation  of  the  pleasure  it 
would  afford.  Sir  William  Acton  was 
L3 
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the  constant  shadow  of  his  intended 
lady;  his  attentions  to  Lucilla,  which  had 
excited  her  ingenuity  in  tormenting 
herself  and  others,  were  now  forgotten. 
They  proceeded  from  the  compassion 
of  the  moment,  and  when  she  was  out 
of  danger,  he  thought  of  her  no  more. 
After  Lucilla  had  permission  to  leave 
her  room,  and  was  no  longer  subject 
to  the  admonition  of  her  medical  ad- 
viser, she  joined  Louisa  in  her  mother's 
dressing-room,  where  their  evenings 
were  spent,  for  the  convenience  of 
books,  the  harp,  and  other  accommo- 
dations, which  Lucilla's  apartment  could 
not  boast.  Here  Mr.  Elfield  took  the 
privilege  of  a  brother,  and  often  paid 
them  a  visit.  It  prevented  their  reading, 
it  is  true,  but  the  pleasure  of  his  con- 
versation was  a  variety  which  Lucilla 
always  enjoyed. 

<f  All  these  preparations  that  are 
going  forward,"  said  he,  in  a  thoughtful 
mood,  after  he  had  been  overlooking 
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the  workmen  in  the  ball-room,  "  re- 
minds me  of  the  fable  of  the  peacock, 
who,  vain  of  being  the  favourite  bird  of 
Juno,  desired  to  be  distinguished  from 
others,  he  was  therefore  honoured  with 
a  train,  but,  alas !  though  the  more 
common  fowls  envied,  or  admired  him, 
he  found  he  had  sacrificed  all  his  enjoy- 
ments to  splendour,  he  was  encumbered 
by  the  pomp  in  which  he  had  placed 
his  glory.  I  feel  myself  in  his  case," 
continued  he,  "  and  that  I  shall  not 
enjoy  the  coming  ball  half  so  much  as 
I  have  others,  where  I  have  not  been 
the  principal  person." 

"  Oh  brother !  think  on  the  occasion  f" 
said  Louisa. 

"  The  occasion  ! — Yes,  I  happen  to 
be  the  first  born  of  all  my  mother's 
children,  and  on  that  account  I  am  to 
inherit  my  father's  estate ;  what  merit 
does  this  attach  to  we  P  do  you  know 
any,  Lucilla  ?" 

She  blushed  and  replied,  "  such  a 
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situation  calls  for  your  exertion,  Sir,  to 
do  it  credit :  the  means  are  put  into 
your  hands,  and  it  depends  on  you  to 
make  it  honourable." 

"  I  am  quite  in  a  philosophic  humour 
this  evening/'  said  he,  "  there  are  times 
when  I  can  feel  elated  at  the  prospect 
before  me,  but  it  needs  the  suffrage  of 
others  to  give  it  its  due  enjoyment. 
Alone,  I  feel  that  to  be  the  heir  of  this 
Castle  is  little  worth,  unless  I  have  some 
better  distinction." 

"  The  solitary  pleasures  are  all  to 
come,  then,"  returned  Lucilla,  with  a 
smile  and  a  blush,  on  taking  the  office 
of  preceptress ;  "  but  if  such  sentiments 
are  brought  to  effect,  you  will  find  en- 
joyment in  reflecting  that  you  do  not 
disgrace  your,  ancestry,  and  that  you 
.fulfil  the  duties  attached  to  your  station." 

"  Well  done,  my  little  preacher !" 
replied  he,  resuming  his  natural  vivacity. 
"  I  will  endeavour  to  remember  your 
precepts." 
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Lucilla  was  now  able  to  visit  the 
school,  to  call  on  Mrs.  Conway,  and  go 
on  in  the  usual  routine  of  her  employ  ~ 
ments,  which  were  enlivened  by  her 
evening  divertissemens  with  Louisa.  She 
had  no  time  for  ennui,  and  not  much  to 
think  on  AVaters.  They  had  never  met, 
and  "  the  Countess  and  Gertrude"  filled 
up  her  solitary  hours  very  pleasantly. 

As  she  proceeded,  she  wept  over  the 
suffe rings  of  Gertrude,  occasioned  by 
the  ill-humour  of  those  who  called 
themselves  her  friends  :  and  thought 
herself  the  happiest  girl  in  the  world, 
when  she  compared  their  situations. 

She  acknowledged  Gertrude  had  more 
opportunities  of  improving  herself,  and 
was  farther  advanced  in  scientific  know- 
ledge, but  she  had  read  to  the  end  of 
the  first  volume,  and  she  had  no  kind 
friend  like  Mrs.  Conway,  in  whom  she 
could  place  implicit  confidence. 

Gertrude  had  seen  a  greater  variety 
of  characters,  but  she  had  experienced 
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infinitely  greater  mortifications,  and  Lu- 
cilla  was  again  convinced  of  the  com- 
parative happiness  of  her  own  situation, 
she  was  desirous  of  knowing  how  Ger- 
trude would  act  towards  Portagis,  the 
friend  and  favourite  of  her  childhood, 
and  was  sensible  there  were  as  many 
links  in  the  chain  of  society  between 
them,  as  between  Waters  and  herself: 
for  although  Gertrude  and  herself  were 
in  similar  circumstances  as  to  their 
mothers,  their  parents  had  been  very 
differently  situated. 

Much  as  Mrs.  Conway  had  felt  for 
her  friend  on  Waters's  becoming  an 
inmate  at  the  Castle,  she  was  destined 
to  undergo  a  much  severer  trial  on  her 
own  account.  As  she  was  one  morning 
sitting  with  Lady  Elfield  and  her 
daughters,  hearing  the  names  of  all  the 
visitors  who  were  expected  to  grace  the 
ball  by  their  presence,  her  ladyship 
mentioned  Sir  John  Newton  and  his 
daughter.  They  were  expected  to  join 
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their  party  the  next  day,  and  to  spend 
some  time  in  the  house.  "  You  know, 
I  suppose,"  said  she,  "  that  Sir  John's 
sister  married  the  late  Sir  Henry  Elfield. 
It  will  be  the  first  introduction  of  his 
daughter,  for  he  has  kept  her  com- 
pletely in  .retirement,  and  given  her  an 
education  according  to  his  own  rules." 

Lady  Elfield  might  have  proceeded 
to  detail  the  cause  of  her  abstraction 
from  the  world,  had  not  Miss  Camilla 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  mamma !  Mrs.  Con- 
way  is  fainting,  the  heat  of  the  room 
has  been  too  much  for  her  !" 

The  feelings  of  Mrs.  Conway  it  is 
impossible  to  describe,  she  sat  fixed  to 
her  seat,  and  her  pale  and  agitated  looks 
convinced  them  she  was  really  ill. 

Her  sudden  indisposition  prevented 
further  conversation  and  as  Camilla 
had  attributed  it  to  the  heat  of  the 
room,  Lady  Elfield  did  not  imagine  it 
proceeded  from  any  other  cause,  much 
less  the  information  she  had  given :  but 
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as  she  saw  her  agitation  increase,  she 
expressed  her  fears  that  she  was  worse: 
than  she  thought  herself. 

As  soon  as  she  could  speak,  Mrs^ 
Conway  said,  she  was  better,  and  some- 
what relieved  by  the  hope  that  they 
had  not  suspected  the  cause  of.  her  ill- 
ness, she  added,  "  I  think  I  had  rather 
go  home,  for  I  feel  I  shall  not  be  very 
good  company  to  day.  These  attacks 
are  liable  to  return  ;  if  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  allow  Lucilla  to  accompany 
me,  the  walk  will  do  me  good." 

Lady  Elfield  would  have  pressed  her 
stay,  but  her  pale  wan  looks,  and  the 
perturbation  of  her  countenance,  con- 
vinced her  that  she  would  be  more 
comfortable  at  home.  Lucilla  was 
therefore  called,  the  carriage  ordered, 
as  her  ladyship  would  not  hear  of  her 
walking,  and  herself  attended  her  in  it 
to  the  farm. 

When  there,  Lady  Elfield  begged 
Mrs.  Conway  to  keep  Lucilla  ..with  her, 
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till  she  was  better,  and  the  affectionate 
girl  entreated  so  earnestly  to  be  allowed 
to  stay,  that  although  at  this  time  she 
wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  be 
alone,  she  could  not  refuse,  without 
being  thought  capricious,  as  she  could 
assign  no  reason  for  the  preference. 

She  thanked  her  ladyship  for  her  kind 
attention,  and,  followed  by  Lucilla,  en- 
tered her  parlour,  with  the  mournful 
determination  of  quitting  it  no  more,  till 
Sir  John  Newton  had  left  the  country. 

Although  her  heart  yearned  towards 
him  and  her  child,  she  knew  him  too 
well  to  suppose  they  could  ever  meet 
again  in  the  bonds  of  affection.  All  she 
could  now  do,  was  to  avoid  offending 
him  by  her  presence  :  but  her  daughter  ! 
Oh,  could  she  but  see  her ;  alas  !  this 
was  also  forbidden  !  "  And  shall  I," 
thought  she,  "  add  to  the  errors  I  have 
already  committed,  by  again  disputing 
his  commands. — Yet  am  not  I  her  mo- 
ther ?"  escaped  her  lips,"  "  should  I  do. 
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wrong  in  endeavouring  to  convince  hef 
I  am  not  wholly  unworthy  her  regard !" 

Such  were  her  contending  feelings* 
while  she  paced  the  room,  'regardless  of 
Lucilla,  who  till  now,  though  she  had 
seen  her  distressed,  had  never  known 
her  friend  so  absorbed  in  grief,  as  to  be 
unmindful  of  her.  She  remembered 
that  at  a  former  time,  when  she  had  en- 
deavoured to  offer  her  consolation,  Mrs. 
Conway  had  replied,  "  my  griefs  are  my 
own,  and  occasioned  by  an  event  you 
must  never  know !"  and  she  forbore  to 
intrude  upon  the  sacredness  of  that, 
which  now  overwhelmed  her,  but  when 
the  words,  "  am  not  I  her  mother  ?"  ob- 
truded on  her  ear,  a  thousand  conjec- 
tures arose  in  her  mind,  and  she  was 
nearly  as  much  lost  as  her  friend. 

At  length  Mrs.  Conway  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  say,  "  Oh,  Lucilla!  I  am 
greatly  distressed  1"  and  the  big  tears 
followed  each  other  down  her  wan 
cheeks.  * 
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*'  My  dear  madam  !  my  only  friend  !" 
saiJ  Lucilla,  whose  tears  flowed  in  sym- 
pathy, "  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  ?" 

Mrs.  Conway  hesitated,  whether  she 
should  intrust  her  with  her  secret  or  not 
"  She  has  an  understanding  and  prudence 
beyond  her  years/' thought  she,"  through 
her  I  may  hear  of  my  daughter !  she 
may  converse  with  her  !  I  will  disclose 
it!"  said  she.  "  Lucilla,  you  say  I  am 
your  only  friend,  will  you  prove  your- 
jself  mine,  and  faithfully  keep  my  se- 
cret?" 

"As  faithfully  as  my  own,  mad  am,  and 
my  life  shall  be  spent  in  your  service,  if 
you  will  give  me  leave." 

"  I  accept  your  promise,  my  friend," 
said  Mrs.  Conway,  "  from  this  time  you 
shall  be  such  to  me  !  know  then,  that  I 
am  a  wife,  and  a  mother ;  but  from  my 
own  folly,  I  have  lost  the  happiness 
these  titles  confer !" 

The  effort  had  been  made,  and  she 
looked  at  Lucilla  to  see  the  effect  this 
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regret,  with  a  mixture  of  startled  feai' 
appeared  in  her  countenance,  for  Lu- 
cilla's  ideas  of  female  honour  and  deli- 
cacy were  so  interwoven  with  all  her 
sentiments,  that  she  dreaded  lest  the 
respect  she  had  hitherto  felt  for  her 
friend  should  receive  a  check  by  her 
avowal  of  acting  contrary  to  their  dic- 
tates. 

"  Mistake  me  not!"  returned  Mrs.  Con- 
way,  "  it  was  for  a  female  I  lost  these 
inestimable  privileges,  a  false  perfidious 
woman,  who  under  the  specious  name 
of  friend,  and  to  increase  her  own 
power  over  me,  led  me  to  deny  that  of 
my  husband  !  Influenced  by  her  I  tried 
his  affection  and  forbearance,  till  he- 
could  bear  no  more.  She  drew  me 
from  his  house  in  contempt  of  his 
commands,  and  then  upbraiding  me 
with  the  consequence  of  my  disobe- 
dience, 

*•'  She  mocked  the  tear  she  forced  to  flow  !" 
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u   Detestable !"      exclaimed 
"*c  but  was  there  no  way  of  return  ?" 

"  I  knew  his  nature;  if  once  offended 
he  was  hard  to  be  appeased,  and  he  was 
tenacious  of  his  authority  as  a  husband. 
I  loved  him  also,  yet  this  artful  woman 
made  it  appear  that  his  disapproval  of 
our  friendship  was  arbitrary,  and  exer* 
cising  an  undue  authority.  What  should 
have   been  to  me  the  strongest  proof  of 
his  love,  she  represented  as  capricious !  but 
why  do  I  talk  of  her  ?   /  was  to  blame 
and   the   dire   effects   of  my   folly    can 
never  be  obliterated  from  my  memory  !" 
Lucilla  tenderly  embraced  her.    u  And 
what,  my  dear  madam,"  said  she,  "  oc- 
casioned the    distress  of  this  morning  ? 
has   Lady    Elfield  discovered  .your   se- 
cret ?" 

"Oh!  I  trust  not!"  returned  her 
friend,  "  but  my  husband  and  daughter 
are  coming  to  the  Castle,  and  among 
other  expected  visitors  she  mentioned 
their  names." 
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Lucilla  trembled,  "  you  may  meet 
them/*  said  she. 

"  Never  !  never  !  Lucilla  do  you  think 
I  would  intrude  myself  into  the  presence 
of  a  man  I  have  so  grossly  offended? 
Oh,  no  !  he  has  forbidden  it." 

"  Will  he  not  know  your  name,  ma- 
dam?" 

"  I  gave  up  his,"  replied  Mrs.  Con- 
way,  "  after  his  renouncement,  and  no 
one  but  the  friend  from  whom  I  receive 
remittances,  is  acquainted  that  I  am 
any  other  than  I  appear.  But  Lucilla 
you  will  see  Sir  John  and  Miss  Newton. 
Oh  !  watch  every  motion  of  my  child, 
when  you  are  permitted  to  be  near  her, 
and  bring  me  the  endearing  account  of 
all  she  says  and  does  !" 

"  Alas  !"  replied  Lucilla,  affected  by 
her  strong  emotion,  "  I  am  not  likely  to 
see  her,  but  for  your  sake  I  will  use 
every  endeavour." 

"  You  are  often  with  Louisa,  and  with 
her  you  may  sometimes  see  my  Julia, 
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but  remember  your  promise,    mention 
not  my  name." 

«  Not  as  Mrs.  Conway  ?  Oh !  I  did 
not  promise  that,  besides  Miss  Louisa 
will  speak  of  you  " 

"  But  do  not  tell  her,  do  not  hint  to 
her,  who  I  really  am/'  replied  her  friend, 
with  great  earnestness. 

Lucilla  promised,  and  Mrs.  Conway 
became  more  composed,  though  often 
in  their  farther  conversation  she  re- 
verted to  the  disclosure  she  had  made. 
Having  unbosomed  her  sorrow,  it  was  a 
relief  to  talk  of  it,  and  Lucilla  became 
acquainted  with  the  connection  in  the 
families. 

"  I  have  heard  my  aunt  say,"  said 
she,  "  that  Sir  Henry,  or  Mr.  Elfield  he 
was  then,  married  a  short  time  before 
he  went  abroad,  but  I  never  heard  to 
whom." 

"  Her  story  is  a  melancholy  one,"  re- 
plied Mrs-  Conway,  "  a  widowed  mo- 
ther in  a  foreign  country,  in  less  than 
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two  years  after  her  marriage,  she  was 
left  without  friend  or  protector,  except 
the  woman  who  attended  her,  and  the 
worthless  brother  of  her  husband.  Sir 
Henry  died  in  battle,  about  two  months 
niter  he  claimed  the  title  on  the  death  of 
his  father.  We  received  but  one  letter 
from  her  after  that  event,  it  was  written 
in  the  deepest  sorrow,  and  presaged  her 
approaching  dissolution.  She  lived  but  to 
bring  forth  her  first  child,  and  a  few 
weeks  after  that  time  we  received  the 
account  of  her  death,  and  that  of  the 
infant.  Their  remains  were  brought  to 
England,  and  deposited  in  Sir  John's  fa- 
mily vault ;  but  of  the  woman  who  re- 
mained with  her  to  the  last,  and  whom 
in  her  letters  she  mentioned  in  the 
highest  terms,  we-  could  never  obtain 
any  satisfactory  account.  When  we  saw 
the  other  Mr.  Elfield,  then  Sir  John, 
he  told  us  she  had  married  abroad." 

"  My  father  fell  by  the  side  of  his 
master,"   said  Lucilla,  sighing,  "  I  can 
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speak  of  him  with  pleasure,  although  I 
never  knew  the  blessing  of  having  a 
parent.  My  mother  I  blush  to  name  !" 

"  I  have  heard  she  was  a  worthless 
woman,  and  lived  with  Sir  John  Elfield, 
after  her  husband's  death,  in  a  very  im- 
proper way  -,"  said  Mrs.  Conway. 

Lucilla's  countenance  was  a  confir- 
mation of  the  reuort,  "  she  abandoned 
me  when  only  a  few  weeks  old,  and 
never  saw  me  afterwards,"  was  her 
reply. 

"  Did  you  never  hear  what  became 
of  her  ?"  asked  her  friend. 

"  My  aunt  was  informed  of  her  death, 
when  1  was  about  four  years  old;  she 
never  mentioned  nie,  and  seemed  to  for- 
get she  had  a  daughter." 

"  Such  a  mother  could  have  been  of 
no  service  to  you,  my  dear/'  replied  her 
friend. 

"  Only  a  disgrace  !"  returned  Lncilla, 
with  a   sigh,  "  but  I  never  knew  her! 
Sir  John  died  soon  after,  and  the  estate 
VOL.  j.  M 
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came    into    more    worthy   hands  5    the 
present  possessors." 

"  It  was  about  that  time,"  said  Mrs. 
Conway,  echoing  back  her  sigh,  "  that 
I  sacrificed  my  happiness !  I  did  not 
know  that  any  acquaintance  had  been 
continued  between  the,  families.  With 
Sir  John  Elfield  it  was  impossible  !" 

The  rest  of  the  time  they  staid  toge- 
ther, was  spent  in  framing  excuses  for 
Mrs.  Conway's  not  appearing  any  more 
at  the  Castle,  till  their  company  was 
gone.  £he  had  already  declined  an  in- 
vitation to  the  ball,  on  account  of  her 
retired  disposition  and  delicate  health  ; 
and  she  hoped  these  reasons  would  be 
admitted,  for  her  confining  herself  to 
the  farm,  during  their  present  gaiety. 
With  this  message  Lucilla  took  her 
leave,  more  than  ever  interested  for  her 
friend,  and  walked  slowly  towards  the 
Castle,  her  mind  wholly  engrossed  by 
what  she  had  heard.  Not  even  Waters 
was  thought  of,  till  she  saw  him  before 
her. 
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"  I  cannot  now  be  mistaken,"  cried 
he,  while  pleasure  beamed  in  his  eye. 
"  It  it  Lucilla !"  and  then,  as  if  fearful 
of  offending  her,  he  assumed  a  less  rap- 
turous tone,.  "  how  happy  I  am  to  see 
you !  I  have  long  sought  this  opportu- 
nity, and  have  been  as  often  disap- 
pointed!" 

"  It  was  not  very  likely  we  should 
meet,  Sir,  situated  as  we  are,"  returned 
she,  endeavouring  to  gain  composure, 
and  to  recollect  the  distance  between 
them. 

"  Oh !  talk  not  in  this  way,  Lucilla !  do 
I  not  hear  from  every  one,  that  you 
would  do  honour  to  any  company ! 
Did  not  /  always  feel  pleasure  in  your 
society  ?" 

"  I  must  not  listen'  to  such  expres- 
sions," said  she,  "  you  know,  Sir,  it  is 
not  proper  to  address  them  to  me  !  " 

"  Ah,  Lucilla  !  I  know  that  y^wi  must 
always  attract  admiration  !  and  demand 
M  2 
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respect/'  added  he,  with  an  impassioned 
air. 

"  I  cannot  listen  to  you,  Sir,"  said 
Lncilla,  in  a  tone  of  vexation.  "  Mr. 
Waters  has  learnt  to  sport  with  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  since  his  acquaintance 
with  the  world." 

"  Do  not  say  so,  Lucilla  !  I  would  not 
hurt  your's,  for  all  that  world  has  to  of- 
fer !  pardon  me  !  the  joy  I  felt  at  meet 
ing  you,  after  so  many  fruitless  searches, 
would  have  utterance !" 

Lucilla's  heart  throbbed  violently,  she 
remained  silent,  and  slackened  her. 
pace. 

"  And  will  you  not  say  you  are  glad 
to  see  me  ?"  he  asked,  as  he  continued 
by  her  side. 

"  I  must  always  feel  pleasure  in  the 
safety  of  one.,  who  has  been  my  friend, 
and  exposed  to  such  danger  as  you 
have,"  she  replied  with  less  alarm,  on 
observing  his  respectful  air. 
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"  In  the  midst  of  them  all,  Lucilla, 
your  remembrance  was  dear  to  my 
heart!" 

Again  Lucilla  was  silent. 

"  Does  this  offend  you  ?"  continued 
he,  with  much  emotion. 

"  It  is  not  proper  for  me  to  be 
addressed  in  such  language,  Sir." 

"  And  why  not,  Lucilla?  do  you 
think  the  heart  can  be  controlled  ?  or 
that  I  can  ever  forget  you  ?  the  flowers 
I  bequeathed  to  your  care !  they  were 
all  a  soldier  had  to  give  ! — let  them 
speak  for  me  ! — they  flourish  still !" 

Lucilla  thought  they  might  have 
spoken  for  her  also,  but  she  would  not 
he  should  understand  their  language. 

",  The  soil  agrees  with  them  :  and  I 
have  taken  some  pains  in  their  cultiva- 
tion," answered  she,  turning  away  her 
face,  to  hide  the  blush  which  suffused  it. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you  !"  exclaimed 
he,  "  do  not  deny  me  the  favour  you 
shew  them,  let  me  live  in  your  esteem  !" 
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"  Unless  you  should  forfeit  it,"  replied 
she,  with  an  air  of  reserve :  "  I  would 
wish  to  remember  the  friendship  of  our 
childish  days  with  pleasure  !" 

"  And  shall  it  not  be  continued  ?"  he 
eagerly  enquired,  while  he  sought  in 
her  averted  looks,  a  confirmation  of 
his  hopes. 

Her  eyes  were  bent  on  the  ground, 
as  she  replied ;  "  Oh,  Sir !  has  it  not 
been  forbidden  ?  and  viewing  our  dif- 
ferent situations  in  life,  is  not  the  prohi- 
bition just  ?" 

Waters  returned  to  the  same  reason- 
ing he  had  adopted  in  childhood. 

"  No,  it  cannot  be  !"  he  replied  with 
fervour ;  a  situation  like  your's  requires 
protection,  and  while  1  have  life  or 
recollection,  I  swear  to  give  it !" 

"  I  am  not  in  want  of  it,"  she  replied. 
"  I  have  friends  in  the   Elfield  family, 
whom  I  hope  never  to  lose  through  my 
_  ill  conduct.     I  am  obliged  by  your  soli- 
citude for  my  welfare,  and    may  you 
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never  act  towards  me,  so  as  to  make  me 
wish  you  had  not  expressed  it." 

"  I  trust  I  shall  not,  Lucilla!"  he  re- 
plied, with  an  expression  of  counte- 
nance, which  she  could  not  construe  as 
presumptuous. 

They  were  drawing  near  the  Castle, 
and  as  the  servants  were  in  view,-  he 
took  a  respectful  leave  of  her,  and 
departed. 
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